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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp arealways Non-Union. Do 


not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 


ADVERTISING 


is the science of calling to the attention of the public 
the things they or you want. 


Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 
what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 
modity. 


The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
business where there is competition, failing to adver- 


tise, will never cause people to marvel at the success 
achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 
quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Live business men advertise; dead ones never. 
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reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
be reached. 


Let us prove our statements by giving us a trial. 


316 FOURTEENTH STREET 
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tiate: 


A General Dry Goods Department 
Store in which quality of goods, fair- 
ness of price and courteous service 


Are Paramount 


Do your purchasing in one large 
store. Take advantage of the Charge 
Bureau, of the Post Office, of the 
Shoe Shining Booth, of the Rest 
Room, etc.—take advantage of 


Hale’s—the Progressive 
Store of the Pacific Coast 


Market at Fifth 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LEAVE IT TO US! 
IF you are going to give a Dance or a 
Masquerade Ball it will be to your advan- 
tage to see us about 

printing your Advertis- 

ing, Invitations, Tickets, 

and Souvenir Programs. 

IT’S OUR BUSINESS 

and we know how. 

Also let us take care 

of your orders for 

Badges, Lapel Buttons, 

aS Pennants, Banners, etc. 
Commercial Printing of every description. 


AMAR RMA P. 
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W.N. BRUNT COMPANY 


880 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PHONE KEARNY 1966 
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POWER OF HABIT 


By Charles P. Hardeman 


Habit is the quality of our faculties, enabling them to think, feel 
and act in a particular or special way. It is a fixed tendency of our 
nature which inclines us to a certain mode of acting. 

Almost every act of ours can be ascribed to the force of habit. 
Consequently instances of habits are manifold and various. 

Writing is a habit. All who are able to write clearly and 
fluently have already acquired an aptitude for such. They have 
practiced and practiced until the acquisition of a facility for writing 
has become complete. Hence, writing is a habit of their intellect 
and is a second nature to them. 

An active interest in the affairs of the government is nothing 
more than a habit. Some men who are always kept busy with 
personal or professional affairs have put away a certain amount of 
time, year after year, for participation in the business of the gov- 
ernment. They have become hereby interested, and have cultivated 
a tendency for activity, in governmental business. They have 
formed a habit because they have a special facility for taking an 
interest in the government. 

Some of our habits are natural, some are inherited, but most of 
them are acquired. 

Self-preservation is a natural habit. We all have a tendency, 
which is inborn, to act with great facility for our own preservation 
in danger of every kind. If you are to fall, you will quickly, and 
almost without thought, catch hold of something to keep yourself 
up. You act by the force of a habit which is natural. 

Every virtue is a habit, and every vice is a habit. Both virtues 
and vices are habits which often are inherited. Parents who have 
deep-rooted virtues, can transmit them to their children. Hence 
the habits of generosity and benevolence, of kindness and consid- 
erateness, of prudence and brightness, are often manifested in the 
acts of the children of such parents. 

Likewise the vices which have been acquired by parents and 
which are imbedded deep in their natures, are found in the veins 
of their children. Intemperance and immorality are vices which 
some children unfortunately inherit. 

But inherited habits are easily strangled by acquired habits. 
A person can acquire the habit of abstinence, and in spite of the 
most vicious tendency he may have inherited for liquor, he can form 
the habit of temperance, leaving in his nature no trace of the vice. 
We are all able to possess acquired habits, and such can easily 
smother every other kind. . 

Some contend, and try to prove by various examples, that in- 
herited habits are sometimes so powerful and so potent that they 


cannot be suppressed or destroyed, but rule, as it were, the entire 
life of a person. Such is not the case. There are, it is true, habits 
which to all appearances seem immobile. They are, however, in 
spite of their apparent immobility, capable of being removed. 
If a person repeats the same act again and again, and does not 
direct from the course set for the repetition of such an act, he can- 
not help having, in time, an aptitude and facility for performing 
such an act, even though he has inherited a delight for its opposite. 
Hence, the habit for instance of cheerfulness will kill any melan- 
choly proclivity which we may have gotten from our parents. 

It is not very difficult to either strengthen or weaken a habit. 
Its strength is increased by repetition, and is lessened by constant 
remission. 

We form a habit when we develop our memory so as to enable 
it to store up in our mind what we have in the past seen or heard 
or known. The greater our facility for memorizing, the stronger 
our habit. The weaker our facility the weaker our habit. By con- 
tinual memorizing we can strengthen the habit, if it is weak, by not 
exercising it we can weaken the habit, if-it is already strong. The 
same can be said of all habits. The more we do one thing, the 
greater is our aptitude for it, and the stronger our habit, the less 
we do one thing, the smaller is our aptitude for it, and the weaker 
our habit. 

Those who have formed habits in particular lines are steady 
in them and not fickle. One who possesses the habit of generosity 
is always generous, and not so merely by fits and starts. 

Habit gives a facility to us for acting. A man who has not 
been accustomed to public speaking cannot with ease, coherently 
deliver an oration. But when he has once formed the habit of public 
speaking he possesses a facility which he never had before. 

Habit is perhaps the most important factor in the life of a 
union man. There are a multitude of habits he must form if he 
wishes to be of help to organized labor. He must also diminish 
many habits already deeply centered in him, if he does not wish to 
be an obstacle to the progress of unionism. _ 

He must form the habit of patronizing union stores and union 
stores only. He must form the habit of helping in every way his 
fellow workingmen who may be striking for better conditions. He 
must form the habit of taking an interest in the affairs of his union. 


He must form habits which will justify people pointing to him and 


exclaiming, “Those are the kind of men organized labor needs.” 
We do good or evil by force of habit. Good habits generate 
good deeds, evil habits generate evil deeds. 
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FEDERATION CONVENTION CLOSES. 

The fourteenth annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor closed the most 
successful convention in its history last Saturday 
at Fresno. 

The convention refused to aid the Barbers’ 
Union in securing a universal Sunday rest law, 
the proposition being defeated by nearly 4000 
votes. The convention went again on record in 
favor of one day’s rest in seven. The barbers 
from every part of the State were a unit in sup- 
porting the Sunday closing proposition. They 
claimed that it would not work a hardship to any 
class of workers, while, on the other hand, it 
would prove a boon to the barbers. C. M. Feider 
of Los Angeles stated that in his home city the 
majority of the barbers work 365 days a year. 

Those who spoke against the measure—Thos. 
Ellis of the Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, Frank Sesma, general or- 
ganizer for the Bartenders’ Union, and others— 
charged that the prohibitionists were indirectly 
supporting the proposition. They claimed that it 
was a blow at the liquor traffic. 

The strike against the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company received the unanimous indorsement of 
the convention, which pledged its moral and 
financial assistance to the A. F. of L. unions in- 
volved in the strike. 

The action of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in this controversy was de- 
fended by T. C. Vickers of Fresno, a member of 
the general executive board of the brotherhood. 
He gave a brief history of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the case and declared that every action 
taken by his union had received the sanction and 
support of the building trades department of the 
A. F. of L., and had met with no protest from 
the American Federation of Labor. He predicted 
that the time is not far distant when the seceding 
faction of electrical workers will reaffiliate with 
their international. 

The strike was defended and the opponents of 
the Light and Power Council bitterly denounced 
by Arthur Beaver, E. A. Brown, M. J. McGuire, 
Patrick Flynn and Charles Childs of San Fran- 
cisco unions. 

Acting upon the recommendation of the con- 
vention a woman organizer will be employed by 
the State Federation of Labor during the coming 
year to work among the unorganized women 
wage earners of the State. 

The Federation decided to apply the balance 
remaining in the McNamara defense fund for the 


LABOR CLARION. 


defense of hop pickers awaiting trial on murder 
charges during the riots in the Wheatland hop 
yards, and will increase the fund by contributions 
from affiliated bodies. 

Stockton was chosen as the 1914 convention 
city, defeating Sacramento by about 1800 votes. 

All of the wild constitutional amendments were 
defeated by overwhelming majorities. 


ee See Cree ee 
DARROW IN LABOR “MOVIES.” 

Clarence Darrow, the famous champion of labor, 
is acting in motion pictures. The great lawyer, 
always a friend of labor and a great worker for 
solidarity, believes that more good can be done 
for the laboring men by motion pictures than 
speeches, books and pamphlets, and only when he 
knew that “From Dusk to Dawn” would be used 
as an argument for labor did he consent to be- 
come a central figure in the ambitious production 
intended for display all over the world. 

The picture was produced in Los Angeles, the 
scene of the recent sensational trial of ironwork- 
ers. The story involves a young iron molder, 
student and worker, who, interested in making 
the conditions of his fellow workers better, goes 
into political struggles, runs for governor on the 
Socialist ticket. All the other political parties, 
backed by the capitalists of the state, combine to 
defeat him. 

Stirring events follow, in which the oppression 
of the workers becomes so great that a strike is 
declared, wherein the brutal methods of the capi- 
talists to stamp it out are clearly shown. Finally 
political action triumphs and the student is made 
governor. 

Darrow plays an important part in all this, for 
he appears as attorney for the working class 
party and wages a fight with them. He becomes 
so dangerous to the capitalists that they deter- 
mine to put him out of the way and frame a con- 
spiracy against him. The stirring scene in the 
court room, when he makes a speech in his own 
defense, is one of the best parts of the picture. 
The court room at Los Angeles where Darrow 
actually made his speech is produced in the pic- 
tures and Darrow actually uses the words of the 
speech he made at that time. 

Before consenting to appear in the picture 
Darrow had to be convinced of its value to labor. 
He believes now that motion pictures are the 
greatest possible educators for labor and Social- 
ism, fer all sorts of classes, educated and unedu- 
cated, can understand scenes and incidents when 


a complete size range. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
MARKET & JONES STS ets; 


__SAN FRANCIS 


Men’s Golf Shirts 


REGULAR $1.00 LINES 


Several standard and well-known lines in- 
cluded in this bargain list, none of them 
worth less than $1.00, some worth more. 
The materials are Percale and Madras, some 
with soft bosoms and turnback collars to 
match. All are made coat style. There is 


Waiters’ Jackets 
Priced below 


Waiters, black jack- 
every desirable 
style is included in 
the lot. 
from 33 to 46 chest. 


thrown on the screen. 


Regular. 


Sizes range 
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WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 Mission St., near 17th St. 


We Clean for $1.00) Any kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckeo Clocks $1.00 up. 
$500 Reward fer any watch we camnot repair. 


SHOES 


JUST RECEIVED 
Ten New Styles in Men’s Shoes, from $2.50 to 
$6.00, in Gun Metal Calf, Patent Colt, and Box 
Calf, in Button and Lace, and Union Stamped. 
Boys’ Shoes..............000- from $1.25 to $3.50 
Child’s Shoes from.................. 50c to $2.50 
Eight Styles of Martha Washington Shoes for 
Ladies, for Street and House Wear. 
Prices $2.50 to $3.50. 
Come and see us before buying, and be fitted 
by Expert Salesmen. 
All our Shoes are Union Made and 


bear the Union Stamp 
Our Repair Work also bears the Union Stamp 


W. BRUSKER SHOE CO. 


3013-3015 SIXTEENTH STREET 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Locations in San Francisco 
19 STOCKTON STREET 
52 THIRD STREET 
159 THIRD STREET 
241 KEARNY STREET 
14 EAST STREET 
22 EAST STREET 
249-251 MARKET STREET 
ARGONAUT HOTEL CAFE 
22-24 SIXTH STREET 
Oakland 
520 TWELFTH STREET 
416 THIRTEENTH STREET 
713 BROADWAY 


“Well Established for Quality” 
ALL UNION HOUSES 


Meads 


Restaurants 
and Bakeries 


1537 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
1112 BROADWAY 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


jerling Furnitur 


e 
treo BUNSter a. SAXE £0. 


1049 MARKET ST. ___ orr. M‘ALLISTER «JONES 


Near Mission St. 


RAR Hau. 
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DEMAND THE FIXING OF GAS RATES 


That the Board of Supervisors has never fixed legal rates for the 
supply of gas by persons and corporations furnishing such utility to 
the people of this city, is the startling legal proposition advanced in a 
petition filed this week with the District Court of Appeals by Attorney 
Henry B. Lister on behalf of a consumer of gas. The petition asks for 
a writ of mandate to be issued compelling the Board of Supervisors to 
fix such rates in accordance with their duties under the constitution and 
the laws of this State. If successful, this step will lead eventually to a 
revolution in present procedure, effect and benefits of fixing of rates by 
municipalities empowered to do so under the provisions of Article XI, 
Section 19 of the State Constitution. 

“Tt is a long lane that has no turning,” says the proverb, and for a 
long time the people of this city have seen the annual farce enacted by its 
Board of Supervisors, attempting to fix rates for the various public 
services furnished the inhabitants, and being immediately restrained by 
the Federal courts from enforcing said rates on the ground that the 
municipality or the State sought to deprive the persons or corporations 
of their property without due process of law. The specific ground on 
which such deprivation was deemed established was the allegation and 
attempted proofs that the rates thus fixed were confiscatory or unreason- 
ably low. 

The following is a brief analysis of the argument and points of 
authorities submitted by Attorney Lister in the documents on file in 
this case: 

The ordinance adopted by our Supervisors was attacked by the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company in the District Court of the United 
States on the plea that it deprives said corporation of its property 
without due process of law, wherefore it asked for a permanent in- 
junction prohibiting the city from enforcing the gas rates fixed by the 
Board. In examining said ordinance it is found that it is merely a penal 
statute prohibiting under penalties as for a misdemeanor the charging 
of gas rates over and beyond certain maximum rates fixed in said 
ordinance. It is submitted in this petition that such maximum rates 
are not such rates as are contemplated by Section 19 of Article XI of 
the Constitution, which read prior to its amendment in 1911, that the 
municipality “shall have the right to regulate the charges” of such per- 
sons Or corporations as may use its streets for the supply of artificial 
light or water. Persons or corporations still claiming the right to do 
business under said constitutional provision are not affected by its repeal 
and remain bound to have their charges regulated by the city. Nor is 
the aforesaid ordinance in compliance with Article II, Chapter 2, Sec- 
tion 14 of the Charter, inasmuch as said section also requires the Board 
to fix, not maximum rates, but “the rates or compensation” to be col- 
lected by a person or corporation furnishing light to inhabitants of the 
city. 

The ordinance for maximum rates is clearly void under both the 
constitution and the charter, for the theory or purpose underlying the 
Board’s power to fix such rates is that they shall be reasonably uniform 
to all consumers. The ordinance as adopted permits discrimination of 
the worst kind, allows great fluctuation in rates as between different 
and even the same persons, just as it may suit the company to fix the 
rates to accomplish any end it may have in view, to favor some at the 
expense of others, to punish those it may dislike, to drive out com- 
petitors by any method that will accomplish it by adopting various rates 
below the maximum. 

In that connection a Federal court cannot possibly say whether or 
not the rates fixed by the Board are unreasonable, as it has before it 
only the data appertaining to furnishing light, and none whatever in 
regard to furnishing power which may form a considerable part of the 
company’s business, and which, however, is not regulated at all by the 
city, and for which the company may charge what it pleases. Hence, 
the Federal court is in even a less intelligent position than the city to 
determine the reasonableness of any rate fixed by the city. The de- 
cisions uniformly hold that it depends upon all the business done by 
the corporation whether or not the rates forced upon it for any part of 
its business is proper or not. 

The basic principle underlying this petition is that the State, as the 
sovereign and owner of its property held for public uses may charge such 
rental as it chooses for the use of its property by a person or corpora- 
tion desiring a franchise permitting the use of State property in con- 
nection with its private business of supplying some commodity or 
service to the people. The opposition denies this right of the State, or 
neglects to take it into account, insisting that in the use of its own 
property it may not be denied to make a reasonable profit on its invest- 
ment. This difference in attitude is fundamental, and up to the present 
time the right of the sovereign State to demand rent for the use of its 
property by these public utility corporations has not been properly 
presented to the courts, hence the reason that these courts have in their 
decisions so totally ignored the rights of the State in the premises. 


To understand this fundamental conception here first presented, let 
us take a concrete example. Take, for instance, a leasehold interest in 
realty, or the law of a tenancy at will, or a patent right. All of these 
possess similar qualities to the right herein claimed on behalf of the 
State. In the case of a patent, which is an exelusive franchise from the 
government for seventeen years, it may be parceled out by the owner, 
and grants made by him territorially or for a term of years, or both. 
The only condition is that he may not grant such patent right’for more 
than seventeen years or outside of the United States. But within those 
limits he, as owner of the patent, may impose whatever terms and con- 
ditions he pleases. Likewise an owner of realty may parcel out his 
lands on varying conditions, and make his conditions what he likes. 
In the same manner the State may parcel out franchises on whatever 
terms it pleases. And in all these cases there is no power precluding 
the owner from exacting whatever terms he may choose. In the case 
of a patent, the patentee may grant merely a license, or revocable per- 
mit, on the same general conditions as a tenant at will holds a lease 
at the will of the owner. Likewise the State may grant revocable per- 
mits for the use of its property by persons or corporations for public 
purposes. Who is to tell a state that it cannot impose whatever con- 
ditions it chooses for the use of its property by private persons or cor- 
porations who derive from it whatever power they may obtain to use 
the property of the State. 

The use of the streets granted to a person or corporation under 
Section 19 above referred to is a license by the State to use its property 
upon a consideration in the nature of a rental, but consisting in the 
right of a municipality to fix the rates wherever such person or cor- 
poration may engage in the business of supplying gas or electricity 
for lighting purposes. According to the adjudications of the courts, the 
State holds all the streets in trust for the public. The State or the 
people delegate to the municipality the power to fix these rates, as a 
condition to be fulfilled by the person or corporation that will be per- 
mitted to engage in the business of supplying gas. Without fulfilling 
that condition such person or corporation could do no business what- 
ever of that character. Who is to say that the State has not the right 
to determine in its own way what rates it may prescribe as a condition 
for any person or corporation to supply gas to its inhabitants. The 
constitution and the charter are explicit upon these points, and there 
is nothing in the fifteenth amendment to prevent the State from either 
using or selling or parcelling out its property at such price as it may 
see fit to demand for such property or a particular use thereof 

On the contrary, if a Federal court should step in and tell the 
State what price would be reasonable for the State to charge in granting 
others privileges to use its property, it would clearly, under the prin- 
ciples of the fifth and fourteenth amendments, deprive the State of its 
property, an act unwarranted under any system of law or equity. 

The property owned by a public utility corporation doing business 
in this State under Section 19 of the Constitution of the State is merely 
its pipes, works and capital invested; the court cannot separate these 
items from the rental required by the State, hence in no case of this 
nature can there be evidence before a Federal court to enable it to 
decide whether or not such a person is or is not deprived of its property 
without due process of law. The public service corporation may cease 
its functions at any time, and the State would have no remedy, just as 
in the case of a tenant at will. Having this right to withdraw its serv- 
ices, it can never be heard to complain that those services may not be 
properly compensated under certain rates fixed by the State which 
services the corporation in no case is bound to render at all, the con- 
dition being merely that when it does it must do so on the condition 
prescribed by the State. 

Under the theory followed hitherto in the Federal courts, a premium 
has been placed upon extravagant and possibly improper management 
of public utilities. No safeguards whatever were erected to prevent 
losses due to such causes. And the courts stood on that theory ready 
to enforce any and whatever extravagant demand made upon their 
credulity in any case where the State was unable to prove its contentions 
in those respects. 

The pending case will arouse much discussion and interest, and may, 
like Moses, be the means of leading our Board of Supervisors out of 
the wilderness into the promised land of effective rate regulation. 

It is significant that William B. Bosley, attorney for the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company in its injunction suit against the city, has filed 
also in the Federal court a suit to enjoin the Labor Commissioner from 
enforcing the nurses’ eight-hour law in which he is plaintiff, and that 
his attorneys in this latter suit are Chas. S. Wheeler and John F. Bowie, 
who are attorneys for the Spreckels competing gas company. Evidently 
these gentlemen are interested in the sick for the purpose of estab- 
lishing jurisdiction in the gas-rate cases as to unreasonableness being 
a proper issue. 
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HIGH COST OF LIVING—CAUSE AND 
REMEDY. 
By Richard Caverly. 
No. 5. 

Lag in payment of wages benefits capital. 

When the individual history of any capitalist is 
closely examined to discover the wealth he has 
contributed to enterprise, it is found he has been 
almost wholly occupied in. taking capital away 
from the worker instead of providing any. The 
simple truth is that successful undertakings fur- 
nish their own capital when they are given time 
enough to carry out the saving and economies 
they introduce. The truth should be further 
made known that the time needed, and the first 
advance to industry are secured by holding back 
the wages of labor after they have been earned 
and have been paid into the market. Although 
each workman, when considered separately, offers 
no basis for an accumulation of capital, yet when 
the market is considered where tens of millions 
deposit their wages, the view changes. 

When the payment for labor is not made daily 
after the work has been done, but lags behind 
from ten to thirty days in the commodity market 
alone, then a vast reservoir of money accumulates 
representing the hundreds of millions of dollars 
which is constantly available to institute new 
undertakings that become quickly self-sustaining. 
The creation and persistency of capital depends 
upon this lag in the payment of wages to labor, 
and capital does not arise, as is falsely repre- 
sented, from the superior ability of particular 
groups of men, nor by accumulations from past 
generations. 

The lag in the return of wages to labor has 
two periods in time of its circulation. There is 
a short lag period during which cash tarries in 
the commodity market, and there is a long period 
for the return of capital advanced from labor. 
Commodities being constantly consumed must be 
as constantly reproduced, and this process re- 
quires the constant return of cash used in this 
market, because the wages may not be held back 
longer than food and shelter may be loaned. 

The loss to labor during this short lag is con- 
fined to the cash spending money of the privi- 
leged classes in servants, travels, jewels, works 
of art and other expenses for living and luxury, 
and is therefore quite limited when compared 
with the entire volume of goods consumed. 

During the long lag in the return of capital, 
however, the failure in such return causes a loss 
to labor of the earth itself, and all the wealth 
stored within the earth, now controlled by the 
privileged classes. 

The natural return of deferred wages. arises 
when merchants and manufacturers accumulate 
bank deposits from profits in the commodity 
market and spend them to increase the output 
of goods, or to employ labor in new develop- 
ment. Such profits break up into individual 
wages and returns to labor. But if such profits 
are invested in some form of property having 
a legal existence only, such as land values, which 
sells because it confers a privilege upon the 
owner, then the sum spent for such privilege 
cannot break into individual wages but remains 
a joint account represented by the selling price 
of the legal property as against labor property. 

In this manner, by spending money for some- 
thing labor does not and cannot produce, the 
raising prices of such takes up the rising accumu- 
lation of capital by preventing the distribution 
of deferred wages. 

When the price of privilege has absorbed all 
the wages that may at the time be held back, the 
demand for labor to create new improvements 
fails because no money returns to circulation 
with which to employ it. Such time comes when 
the price of watered stocks or bonds, and land 
values equals half the price of income property. 

Progress, then, ends in a panic, and prices fall, 
including land values, and rent. 
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THE NEW TARIFF. 

Whatever praise the new tariff law deserves is 
more likely to be emphasized by its standpat 
opponents than by its partisan Democratic 
friends. The standpatters will praise it with 
condemnation. They will denounce the restric- 
tions it places on opportunities for plunder. Such 
condemnation is, in fact, praise, and extremely 
valuable praise at that, since there can be no 
question of its sincerity. It may well be com- 
pared with denunciation by a pickpocket of a 
policeman who has made his predatory practices 
more difficult. So there will be little said con- 
cerning the new tariff law by thick and thin 
partisans of either, that need cause concern to 
those responsible for its provisions. 

But it is true, nevertheless, that the only pos- 
sible way to see any real good in the new law is 
to compare it with something worse. A business 
man would seem to have little cause to boast of 
good fortune if he succeeded in hiring a cashier 
who would steal about 25 per cent of what would 
be entrusted to him. But if he were to point out 
that his previous cashier had been in the habit of 
stealing 50 per cent, there would seem to be some 
improvement in the situation after all. It is on 
this principle that the new law is a good thing. 
Judged solely on its own merits, without con- 
sidering how much worse it might be, it is a very 
stupid bit of predatory legislation, only excusable 
on the ground that two few persons in the coun- 
try know enough to approve of anything better. 
The fact that we must welcome the enactment of 
such legislation as a great improvement speaks 
eloquently of evils that have gone before and 
still more eloquently of prevailing economic ig- 
norance. Neither must it be forgotten that so 
great was this ignorance that it was with diffi- 
culty that many people have been induced to ap- 
prove of even the ridiculously inadequate changes 
made, and that many have in doubt and fear re- 
ceived the news of its enactment, and still others 
are awaiting in deep despair the ruin they feel 
sure must follow the error of increasing the pur- 
chasing power of their money. 


ee 
ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

The Orpheum announces for next week a great 
laughing show. MHassard Short’s “Dance Rey- 
eries” will prove a worthy headline attraction. 
The Dreamer will be played by Cort Albert, who 
is supported by six fascinating feminine types, 
their chic apparel ranging from the crinoline 
skirt to the hobble. Aside from its novel features 
“The Dance Reveries” serves to introduce a 
variety of dancing and a most picturesque setting. 
Nellie V. Nichols will introduce a number of new 
songs and stories in that inimitable manner which 
has made her such an immense favorite in vaude- 
ville. Stunning and modish costumes are also 
among the attractions of her act. One of the 
funniest and most successful singing and con- 
versational acts of the present vaudeville season 
is “The Wrong Hero,” which will be presented 
by the popular song writers Keller Mack and 
Frank Orth. The Athletas, four graceful, beauti- 
ful and symmetrical girls, will give an exhibition 
of gymnastics that is original, daring and extra- 
ordinary. Rosalind Coghlan, daughter of Rose 
Coghlan one of the greatest actresses that the 
stage has ever known, will appear in a brand new 
playlet entitled “The Obstinate Miss Granger.” 
Next week will be the last of Swor and Mack and 
Klutings Entertainers. It will also conclude the 
engagement of Lulu Glaser who is scoring a 
tremendous hit with her musical play “First 


Love.” pe 

The power of seeing entireties is the power 
which distinguishes the great artist from the 
poorer, the conscientious man from the merely 
honest one, the master from the servant. The 
knowledge of entireties is the only real knowl- 
edge of truth—Mary E. Burt. 
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It’s not necessary to pay high, exorbitant prices 
when you want union printing. We furnish first- 
class union work for unions, lodges, business or 
mail order men at a great reduction in price. We 
sell choicest Bond letterheads for $2.50 per 1000 
(the $4.50 kind) ; 5000 for $9.00; business cards and 
envelopes, $1.75 per 1000 (the $3.00 kind); 5000 for 
$7.00. Let us quote you prices on your require- 
ments for your next Picnic, Ball, Social or Enter- 
tainment. We can save you money. 


PROGRESS PRINTING CO. 
“‘Honest Value Printers” 
SAN FRANCISCO 


228 SIXTH STREET 
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Weinvite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 
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LABOR CLARION. 


FRUGALITY. 

Conceive, if you can, not only the inconsistency, 
but the arrogant insolence of persons whose 
luxurious expenditures often reach a thousand 
dollars in a single day, contending that the poor 
are poor merely because they do not accumulate 
enough riches to put them beyond the reach of 
want out of incomes of five hundred dollars or 
less a year. Must the salvation of the poor from 
their poverty begin at the garbage can and the 
rag bag? 

A popular philanthropic pastime of the day is 
figuring out six-cent meals, on paper—for other 
people. If there is not soup enough to go 
around, add a little more water—and work harder. 
If there are any batter cakes left over, put them 
away in moth balls for another season; they may 
shrink a little but they will fill almost as great 
a void under the waist-band next winter. Adda 
little more fringe to the bottoms of father’s 
trousers and, presto, you have a neat pair of 
lambrequins for the airshaft window. If you 
cannot ride in an automobile, you can stand on 
the curb, smell the gasoline, and consider what 
you save in tire punctures and valve grease. Be 
glad that you are living. Rejoice that you are 
permitted to live. 

* * * 

Let any business man, or any farmer, or any 
manufacturer ask himself, as an immediate, prac- 
tical question, What would be the effect upon 
his interests if greater economies were practiced 
by the masses of the poor? 

Not many years ago several million good peo- 
ple believed that we had been ruthlessly hurled 
into the throes of a period of “hard times” be- 
cause the then dominant political party had re- 
duced the average of our tariff duties from forty- 
seven per cent to about forty per cent. Since our 
foreign business represents only about five per 
cent of our total business, if a difference of seven 
per cent in the tariffs affecting five per cent of 
our business could bring on a period of pro- 
nounced distress, what would happen if any con- 
siderable portion of our business were to be 
lopped off by the general adoption of an ultra- 
rigid economy? 

By way of illustration, suppose that by further 
scrimping and extended penury the masses of 
consumers should reduce their purchases, their 
consumption of produce and of manufactured 
goods by even as much as twenty or thirty per 
cent. Measure, if you can, what the effect of 
this would be. The stagnation of business, the 
collapse of even reasonable markets for farm 
products, the disemployment of the masses who 
now depend upon the will of others for the en- 
joyment of the natural right to labor and to pro- 
duce and to consume, would mean a cataclysm, 
an era of distress, of suffering, of riot and blood- 
shed and destruction such as would find no 
parallel in the history of the civilized world. 
The immediate adoption in full of the most radi- 
cal or even unwise system in government would 
invite no state to compare with it. 

And yet, gentlemen of the Rockefeller type, 
gentlemen whose incomprehensible fortunes have 
been neither earned, nor accumulated by eco- 
nomies, gentlemen to whom some would attribute 
superior wisdom, lay stress upon the sort of 
rigid economy they prescribe as a wise social 
course as the means by which the poor may be- 
come rich. And the lack of economy is desig- 
nated as the reason for the poverty of the poor. 
Mr. Rockefeller himself, when asked recently by 
a young woman how it came about that he pos- 
sessed so much while her trained, valuable pro- 
fessional work brought her a beggarly fifty dol- 
lars a month—nine months in the year—ad vised 
economy, rigid economy. “Save your pennies; 
Save your pennies,” said he promptly. 

Mr. Rockefeller is reputed to be the possessor 


pose that he is worth half that amount. If our 
worthy school-teaching young woman were to 
nourish herself on’ sea fog and clothe herself in 
blushes and save all the pennies she would re- 
ceive for teaching for a: million years she would 
by that time be only a trifle of fifty millions of 
dollars behind the present Rockefeller fortune, 
which grows without effort on the part of its pos- 
sessor so rapidly that he does not know what 
to do with the increase. 

Nor could she relax in the economies nor re- 
duce the period of service for the goal set, unless 
—ah, here we see one corner of the trick—unless 
she is able to use her savings to acquire some un- 
just and unnatural privilege in the private mon- 
opolization of some natural opportunity by which 
she could exploit the rest of society, those mem- 
bers of it who labor productively. 

It requires some little effort to remain patient 
under this economy advice. 

* * * 

No one can rationally approve heedless ex- 
travagance; no thinking man or woman does, 
and it is doubtless true that the poor and the 
relatively poor are led by the example of the 
profligate rich into petty, silly extravagances, 
into the artificial disregard of cost, the imitative 
heedlessness of expense, the trailing after idiotic 
styles, styles purposely rigged, set and adver- 
tised as snares of commerce for the thoughtless, 
the waste of substance upon the inconsequential 
or even the vicious. But the proscription of the 
niceties and the substantialities and the comforts 
of life for the poor and the prescription of intem- 
perate so-called economy are arrogant, cruel 
vapidities when considered as cures for the in- 
equalities in the enjoyment of the decently good 
things of temporal existence and as aids to the 
more natural and just distribution of them.— 
Robert S. Doubleday, in “The Public.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

3ulletins—50. A laboratory study of the inflam- 
mability of coal dust, by J. C. W. Frazer, E. J. 
Hoffman, and L. A. Scholl, Jr.; 1913; 60 pp., 95 
figs. 22. Analyses of coals in the United States, 
with descriptions of samples collected between 
July 1, 1904, and June 30, 1910, by N. W. Lord, 
with chapters by J. A. Holmes, F. M. Stanton, 
A. C, Fieldner, and Samuel Sanford. Part I, 
Analyses, pp. 1-321, 1 fig.; Part II, Descriptions 
of samples, pp. 322-1200. This bulletin gives in- 
formation of value to fuel-purchasing agents, me- 
chanical engineers, and other persons who wish 
to know the composition and heating value of 
different coals. It is not published for general 
distribution. 

Technical paper—41. The mining and treatment 
of lead and zine ores in the Joplin District, Mo.; 
a preliminary report, by C. A. Wright; 1913; 43 
pp., 5 figs. 

Miners’ circular—8. First-aid instructions for 
miners, by M. W. Glasgow, W. A. Raudenbush, 
and C. O. Roberts; 1913; 66 pp., 46 figs. 

The Bureau of Mines has copies of these publi- 
cations for free distribution, but can not give 
more than one copy of same bulletin to one per- 
son. Requests for all papers can not be granted 
without satisfactory reason. In asking for publi- 
cations, please order them by number and title. 
Applications should be addressed to the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

ea 

A communication registering a protest against 
the Cemetery Workers’ Union No. 10,634 for en- 
gaging in erecting a columbarium at one of the 
local cemeteries, was received by the Labor 
Council last Friday night from the Building 
Trades Council, which claims that the work is 
out of the jurisdiction of the cemetery workers 
and should be done by building artisans. The 
Labor Council sustained the protest and the 
union notified the Council that an appeal will be 


of the equivalent of a billion dollars. Let us sup- | taken to the American Federation of Labor. 
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Let liars fear, let cowards shrink, 
Let traitors turn away: 
Whatever we have dared to think 
That dare we also say. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


In the October number of the “American 
Federationist’”” Walter Macarthur has a splendid 
article on “The West, the Canal and the Exposi- 
tion.” Se ee 

Stockton won the next convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor “over Sacra- 
Sacramento put up a good fight, but 
entered the race too late. 


———_______@-___---- 


mento. 


The union label is a safety valve. It guards 
your health and your position. It encourages 
industry and does away with idleness in the 


ranks of organized labor. It does these things 
only when it is demanded. It is up to you. 
———————_-@—____——_- 

Next Wednesday the great celebration in com- 
memoration of the discovery of San Francisco 
bay will open in this city. The affair promises to 
surpass anything of the kind previously held here, 
and great crowds are expected in the city from 
all parts of the Pacific Coast. 

a 

A’ few minutes’ thought and reflection some- 
times saves years of sorrow and worry and dis- 
aster. It is seldom wise to act upon the impulse 
of the moment, especially if anger is present. 
Time spent in thought is never lost. It may not 
pay immediate dividends, but it is, nevertheless, 


profitable. e 

The government of Japan has forbidden Japan- 
ese women in the United States to engage in the 
business of prostitution and as a result it is said 
a number of brothels in Sacramento have been 
closed. If Japan can thus regulate the traffic so 
far away from home, it is surprising that any 
Japanese women are engaged in such business at 
all, anywhere. 


a 

At least for another year 10-year-old children, 
who can neither read nor write, will lend their 
efforts to increasing the fortunes of the cotton- 
mill owners of Georgia. The Anderson bill, 
which raised the age limit for working children 
to 13 years for 1914 and provided for a further 
increase to 14 years in 1915, has been side-tracked 
in the Legislature, and the session is about to 
close. Georgia has made practically no ad- 
vances along this line since 1906. This is not 
creditable to the traditional chivalry and civiliza- 
tion of the South. 


SSS 
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WAGES AND MORALITY 


The Bakersfield “Labor Journal” quotes from an editorial printed in the “Labor 
Clarion” on March 28th, as follows: 


“Those who desire to foist upon labor a minimum wage must produce better and 
more substantial arguments than those based upon the idea that the morals of our work- 
ing women are to be measured by the scale of wages prevailing. * * * Above and beyond 
all other considerations, however, let there be a stop to the present disposition to slander 
the womanhood of America by continually asserting their morals are a mere matter of 
dollars and cents, of food and clothing, of convenience and comfort. Away with such rot.” 

Then comes this comment: 


“The ‘Labor Clarion’ might confer a great favor upon nine out of ten of the labor 
papers of the country by showing that there is no connections between morals and eco- 
nomic matters. According to the ‘Clarion’s’ point of view, we presume, morals are 
merely a matter of reprobation, of inate sanctity or cussedness. This is not an argument 
for the minimum wage but it is a protest against the slanderous tommy-rot that immor- 
ality is wholly voluntary with the tens of thousands of working girls that are swept away 
into lives of white slavery. To our way of thinking it is not nearly so slanderous to the 
womanhood of America to believe that such as take up a life of immorality do so partly 
under the urge of need as to hold that they do so merely because of a wilful desire to 
indulge in immorality.” 

In the same editorial from which the Bakersfield paper quotes we said: 


“Those men and women who are urging the adoption of a minimum wage law for 
women on the ground that it would reduce the social evil far below its present status 
are truly thoughtless, or worse. What will the more than twenty million decent, re- 
spectable, God-fearing women of the United States think of the attempt now being 
made by the advocates of the minimum wage to place a price of $10 or $12 per week 
upon their virtue? These advocates are endeavoring to convince the American people 
that most women are upright and respectable because they are far enough above the 
poverty line not to be seriously tempted, otherwise they would fall—or, in substance, the 
average woman has her price. Of course, each of these assumes a_holier-than-thou 
position and consoles himself with the idea that the women of his family are exceptions 
to the rule and that no amount of poverty or misery or temptation would suffice to 
drive them to degradation and depravity, but the women of the other fellow’s family 
are different, and it is the different women he seeks to protect. 


“Some of the women who inhabit the tenderloin district undoubtedly would not be 
there if they were furnished money enough from other sources, but a mere matter 
of $4 or $5 per week would not suffice to draw them away from the life, and it is 
not at all probable any amount of money would lead to an improvement in their 
morals. As a general thing they are not the right kind of women morally—they are, 
in spite of the harpings of the radical and sentimentalist, moral lepers to start with. 


“Why are the morals of high society so low? Is it because of an insufficient allow- 
ance of money, or is there some other cause for the Saturnalian revelry that abounds in 
elite social circles ?” 

The Bakersfield scribe, however, is not satisfied with speaking for himself, but also 
includes “nine out of ten of the labor papers of the country.” If the gentleman had said 
nine out of ten of the Socialist papers of the country then there might have been some 
foundation for his assertion. Most of the strictly labor papers of the country opposed 
the minimum wage scheme, while Socialist editors supported it. 


We have had no occasion to change our view since writing that editorial in March 
last. In fact we have been furnished with abundant reasons for confirming those opin- 
ions. We therefore, again assert, in spite of the fact that such statements do not coincide 
with the present popular wave of sentimental rot concerning wages and morality, that a 
very large majority of the inhabitants of the tenderloin are there because they are moral 
perverts and would not do honest work for a living under any circumstances. Just a 


day or two ago the following story appeared in the local daily papers, and is typical of 
the tenderloin woman: 


“Mrs. Lizzie Hart, a habitue of the Barbary Coast, who lives at 24 Columbus avenue, 
and Lottie Lane of the St. Louis House, tried to end their lives by inhaling gas, from the 
effects of which they were resuscitated at the Central Emergency Hospital. Each stated 
that their actions were the result of love affairs and refused aid from social workers, who 
offered them homes and legitimate employment. ‘I don’t need any help. I have plenty 
of money and diamonds, and can go back to the Barbary Coast tonight,’ declared Mrs. 
Hart. ‘I have no children or others dependent on me and with what I have saved while 
on the Coast can get along very nicely.’ After a like statement by Lottie Lane, the 
women went home in taxicabs.” 

We know our statements are brutally frank, but we know also that the labor move- 
ment does not need to depend upon falsehood for its progress, and when editors of So- 
cialist or labor papers attempt to show that the payment of a living wage would cause 
the houses of vice to be deserted they are dealing in falsehood and nothing else. 


There are undoubtedly some women in the tenderloin who are there indirectly be- 
cause of insufficient wages, but the number is insignificant when considering the question 
as a whole, so that honesty compels the assertion that our Bakersfield critic is far afield 
in his assumption that our fallen women are driven to the life through need. 


Our working women have character enough to stand firm against temptation, and 
they do not take the “easiest way.” As long as the wages of sin are higher than the 
wages of honest work the moral weaklings will go to the tenderloin and no minimum 
wage, no matter how high, will stop them, because when honest wages are raised vice 
will adjust itself to the new conditions and still pay a premium. This is well known to 
the minimum wage advocates and they must cease their slanders of working women. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


The man who expects to find sound judgment | 
in the youth without experience is doomed to die 
disappointed. Young men make good fighting 
machines when properly directed by their elders, 
but they must be directed, guided, controlled, or 
they will make a mess of any fight. This is the 
rule. Old heads do not grow on young shoulders. 
It takes time to tone down youthful enthusiasms 
to a practical basis. 


The patient souls who year after year stand out 
in front of the great mass of humanity and beckon 
them onward, who urge the slow-moving 
cavalcade to step a little faster, to redouble their 
efforts in the forward move are not ordinary 
men. Most of them could step out from the 
crowd, and by using their ability in purely selfish 
ways, leave the great rank and file far back in 
the dim distance. Some of them do become 
discouraged and strike out for themselves to 
swim and let humanity sink. Some, with iron 
wills and a love of their fellow men, stay with 
the crowd until death ends their earthly lot. This 
choice requires a courage that is not a common 
possession. And whether they accomplish little 
or much they are entitled to a garland from the 
world’s well-wishers in life as well as in death, 
though seldom is one of them so honored. 


All summer through, in a helpless sort of way, 
I watched them building the road that I shall 
call “The Road of a Thousand Stripes.” These men 
were men of brawn and muscle, men of hard oaths 
and rough lives. They were the creatures of 
their environment. They were tanned and hairy. 
They brought horses and mules, great clumsy 
creatures, scarred and bearing the marks of many 
a merciless blow. And so the work began. 
There was stone by the thousands of tons to lift, 
pull, pry, push out. There were plows to force 
through the stubborn clay; there were fills to 
make and hills to level. And the whole story of 
the building of The Road of a Thousand Stripes 
was written in ridges and welts on the hides of 
the dumb brutes. From early morning till the 
day ended one could hear the sound of blows and 
echoing groans. It was “Go ’long there,” and a 
blow; “Get up there, mule!” and a slash with the 
great whip. That’s the way roads are builded in 
ten thousand places. Builded on the suffering of 
animals. You know it and I know it. In the 
days of quivering heat the poor beasts suffered 
more deeply. There was no respite, no mercy, 
no pity—not an atom of kindness. Not even 
water. A horse was made to use and wear out, 
to die and be replaced by another horse. It was 
pathetic, when the day’s work was done, to watch 
the procession. No need of drivers to direct 
these brutes. They dragged one foot after the 
other, painfully carrying their quivering muscles 
and tortured flesh to the stable, where there 
would be food and, at least, rest till the next day’s 
hell opened. A new torture was invented. The 
whip failed to arouse enough energy, so these 
men who were building The Road of a Thousand 
Stripes bombarded the animals with rocks and 
flinty lumps of dirt. That made them pull harder. 
I pray the good God that the day may be hast- 
ened when invention shall have wiped out horse 
labor everywhere. Some day there will be gay 
homes along The Road of a Thousand Stripes. 
Children will play on the cement walks, and there 
will be flowers in the yards, and doves will coo 
on the roofs. Women will sing their happiness. 
And a city will give the new street a musical 
name and people will say, “What a peaceful and 
beautiful place!” But for me it will always be 
The Road of a Thousand Stripes.—Western 
Humane Press Committee. 
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Wit at Random 


Teacher—Mabel, in making your “i’s” you have 
omitted something. What is it? 

Little Mabel—Oh, I forgot to put eyebrows 
over them.—Chicago “News.” 


“T will confess to you,” she said, “that I am 
older than I look. I will be 31 my next birth- 
day.” 

“Really?” he replied. “Hardly anyone would 
guess that you were more than about 29.” 

“That’s the last time,” she said when he had de- 
parted, “that I’ll ever try to be nice to a brute.” 
—Chicago “Record-Herald.” 


“TI never say all that I think,’ she remarked. 
“Then,” he replied, being unwilling to miss the 
chance, “you must think an awful lot.” —“Judge.” 


“Young Muchcash must think that time has 
more lives than a cat.” 
“How so?” 


“He kills it regularly every day.”—“Judge.” 


Restless Child—Mummie, tell me a fairy tale. 
Ma—Father will be home presently, dear, and 
he will tell one to both of us——London “Opinion.” 


Giles—I’ve an idea that Mrs. Swellman has 
asked me to dinner merely to fill up. 
Smyles—Well, that’s what we are all going for. 


Two negroes, after having disputed over a cer- 
tain lady whom they both admired, decided to 
settle the matter by a watermelon duel, the win- 
ner to have the lady. 

Each prepared himself and appeared at the ap- 
pointed hour. When the melons were consumed 
it was found that the larger negro had devoured 
the greater number. The future bride, having 
witnessed the duel, wrote the following note to 
the winner: 

“Dear Mr. Washington—I admire your cour- 
age, but have decided to marry your opponent, 
realizing my inability to support any one with 
such an appetite as yours.”—“National Monthly.” 


Dealer (to new parson)—Quiet! O, course he’s 
quiet! He’s just the little ’orse to suit yer. Why 
(in a burst of confidence) you can leave that 
‘orse standin’ outside the pub all day and he 
won't shift a leg—Sydney “Bulletin.” 


“Doctor, how can I prevent my husband from 
talking in his sleep?” 

“Well, you might try giving him a few oppor- 
tunities in the daytime.”—Pittsburgh “Post.” 


Small Boy—Mother, please give me another 
lump of sugar for my coffee. I’ve dropped the 
one you gave me. Mother—Where did you drop 
it? Small Boy—In the coffee—St. Louis “Globe 
Democrat.” 


“Daughter,” called the father from his position 
at the top of the stairs, at the well known hour 
of 11:55 p. m., “doesn’t that young man know 
how to say good night?” f 

“Does he,” echoed the young lady in the dark- 
ened hall; “well, I should say he does.”—Ex- 
change. 


“I shall never forget,” said the popular states- 
man, “the crowd of ten thousand people who 
cheered me for one solid hour.” 

“Have you ever thought of your terrible re- 
sponsibility?” asked the mathematician. “An 
hour each for ten thousand people represents ten 
thousand hours, or nearly a year and two months 
devoted to the exhaustive and unproductive occu- 
pation of cheering.” 


Miscellaneous 


I CAN. 
It may not be my lot to win 
The crowd’s applause, the world’s regard; 
But I can turn my back to sin, 
And keep my worthiness unmarred. 


I may not have the gifts to gain 
High favor or to win renown; 
But I can manfully refrain 
From ever pulling others down. 


I may not win the splendid race 

That calls for strength and speed and nerve; 
But I can keep from being base, 

However humbly I must serve. 

—S. E. Kiser. 
a 

A patriotic pamphlet cited by the Portland 
“Oregonian” recounts interestingly the incidents 
which attended the composition of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” by Francis Scott Key. This 
gentleman was a lawyer, practicing at Washing- 
ton, when the city was captured by the British in 
the war of 1812. The next move was against 
Baltimore, which was defended, somewhat inad- 
equately, by Ft. McHenry. As their forces ap- 
proached this fortress they made prisoners of 
some Maryland citizens. Among them was a Dr. 
William Beanes, who happened to be a friend of 
Mr. Key. When Key heard of his plight he ob- 
tained permission from President Madison to 
solicit his release under a flag of truce, but the 
mission resulted for the time only in his own 
detention. He was therefore with a British fleet 
during the bombardment of Ft. McHenry, which 
lasted a day and a night. During the darkness, 
as the roar of the cannon filled the air, everybody 
expected the fort to fall, but it was nobly defended 
and the rising sun still shone on the American 
flag waving over its battlements. Key was so 
moved by the spectacle that he forthwith wrote 
his famous poem, using an old envelope for lack 
of other paper. 
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KICK. 
By George Matthew Adams. 

Kick to grow. 

But kick ahead and not behind. Kick to get 
something and to get somewhere. Kick to a 
good purpose. For to rightly kick is to be 
somebody. 

Kick to grow. 

France kicked itself into the French Revolu- 
tion and cleared the political map of Europe 
for centuries to come; Wendell Phillips kicked 
against human slavery and helped free a race! 
Disraeli kicked against a great horde of kick- 
ers and it landed him Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. History favors kickers. 

Kick to grow. 

Kick with a smile on your face and deter- 
mination in your heart. For the kicking busi- 
ness fares badly with bitterness and revenge 
taking tickets at the gate. Kick the hardest 
against your own faults and defects. Also, 
kick against everything useless—time wasting, 
cheap gossip, aimless people—habits that sap 
away your power. 

Kick to grow. 

Kick for recognition when you have real 
worth to show. Kick for knowledge. Kick 
for principle. Kick for a place on which to 
stand squarely and honestly. But in all your 
kicking, remember that the kicking is the 
means and not the end. And after you have 
kicked your kick—pass on, and achieve your 
task. 


Kick to grow. 


American Federation of Labor Letter 


Battling For Freedom. 

The battle at Calumet, Mich., between the cop- 
per miners and the wealthy mine owners still 
continues. The miners are putting up a magni- 
ficent fight to establish the right to have some- 
thing to say as to what they are to receive for 
their labor. As a general proposition the mines 
are closed down, with only here and there a few 
strikebreakers at work. 
fast in their determination to continue their fight 
until their rights are recognized. The executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor has 
forwarded a circular letter to all local unions in 
the country asking that an appropriation of not 
less than 5 cents per member be made to assist 
the miners, immediately forwarding same to 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who will receipt for it and for- 
ward it to the proper sources. 


The miners are stead- 


Furuseth Appointed. 

Andrew Furuseth, president of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union, has been appointed as one 
of the commissioners by the President of the 
United States to represent this government at 
the London conference on safety at sea. It is 
highly probable that the appointment of a prac- 
tical seaman will be the only appointment of that 
character made by any country save the United 
States. Andrew Furuseth’s knowledge of mari- 
time conditions is not confined to America, but is 
world wide, he having traveled the sea for many 
years and into all of the prominent seaports of 
the world. His appointment will afford him an 
opportunity to lay before the conference the as- 
pirations of the seamen, and with his general 
knowledge of maritime affairs he will undoubted- 
ly be able to secure in the recommendations, 
which will probably be made, provisions whereby 
the seamen of the world will have restored to 
them the rights and privileges accorded to lands- 
men in the various nations. 


Meet In America. 

The next meeting of the International Secre- 
tariat will be held in San Francisco in 1915. The 
International Secretariat is the World Federation 
of Labor, in which the federated labor move- 
ments of the countries of the world are affiliated. 


; Bakery Workers Win. 

At Worcester, Mass., continuing its winning 
streak, the Bakery Workers’ Union has just se- 
cured favorable agreements with six firms and 
negotiations are in progress with six other firms, 
with a likelihood that settlements will be reached 
within a few days. 


Win Long Battle. 

At Toronto, Ont., Canada, after a strenuous 
contest of eight months’ duration, the strike of 
the photo engravers has been finally settled on 
a basis satisfactory to the union. During the 
contest scores of mechanics were brought from 
Great Britain by the employers to act as strike- 
breakers. Several of these were deported by the 
government, after determined protest by the local 
union, backed by all organized labor. A very 
large per cent of these importations, however, 
upon being informed of the real situation de- 
serted their employers and became members of 
the union. The International Union of Photo 
Engravers, however, gave splendid assistance to 
the strikers, and during the greater portion of 
the time paid to the strikers $14 per week each. 
The treasury of the photo engravers was the one 
important factor in winning this strike, although 
at the recent convention of the International 
Union it was determined to establish an up-to- 
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date photo engraving establishment in this city, 
and arrangements were in the making for install- 
ing it. Before this was done, however, a settle- 
ment was reached. The result of this trade 
movement points to an important moral in trade 
union ethics, and that is that high-due unions are 
able to conduct long and serious contests and 
convince their employers that it is more profit- 
able to treat with the unions of labor than to 
endeavor to crush them. The photo engravers 
in this contest have demonstrated that their fight- 
ing proclivities are of the best and that the 
and officials of the International 
Union fully comprehend the methods necessary 
to conduct a successful contest. 


membership 


A Warning. 

“Collier’s” has just sent the following informa- 
tion to the headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: “Members of the labor unions 
are warned to beware of a man calling himself 
T. J. Edwards and claiming to represent the In- 
ternational Advertising Syndicate, of New York, 
Montreal, and Boston, who has been swindling 
people under the pretense of taking subscriptions 
for ‘Collier’s,’ ‘The National Weekly,’ and other 
magazines. He makes a specialty of gaining ad- 
mission to union lodges and making a canvass, in 
which he offers ‘Collier’s, ‘Metropolitan,’ ‘Pic- 
torial Review,’ etc., for $2.50, on payment of $2 
cash. Needless to say none of these orders are 
ever reported. Edwards took seventeen of these 
subscriptions in the local of the B. M. & T. 
Union No. 1, of Maine, at Lewiston, on August 
11th. He generally travels in company with an- 
other man, but does all the talking himself. He 
is described as about thirty years of age, well 
built, light complexion, weight about 185 pounds, 
height about 5 feet 11 inches, and has a slight 
cast in one eye. Edwards should be arrested on 
sight. Any man claiming to be an agent and 
offering ‘Collier’s’ in combination with other 
magazines at less than $2.50 cash is undoubtedly 
a fraud, as ‘Collier’s’ is never sold for less than 
$2.50 alone, and all combinations including it are 
higher in price.” 


Coopers on Strike. 

At Paragould, Ark., the coopers formerly em- 
ployed in three of the largest hardwood factories 
there are on strike. The controversy occurred 
because the union made a demand for the union 
shop, but the companies refused to accede. Since 
the strike took place the membership has been 
largely increased, as practically all of the non- 
union men left the factories with the union men. 
This matter has been pending for nearly a year, 
and efforts have been repeatedly made to secure 
an amicable adjustment, but the companies re- 
fused to accede to any agreement which included 
the provision for dealing with the Coopers’ Union 
as such. 


Garment Workers Get Raise. 

Another wage scale has been satisfactorily ad- 
justed at Erie, Pa. The Standard Manufacturing 
Company has agreed to grant the garment cutters 
an increase of from 5 to 10 per cent. The week 
workers have been conceded the usual holidays. 
Several changes have been made in the stitching 
room, which means practically an increase of 5 
per cent. The new price list was secured without 
friction, the firm’s attitude being very fair. This 
settlement adds to a long record of achievements 
made in Erie during the year, about thirty trade 
union organizations having been benefited by 
wage increases and hour reductions. While this 
city has been the storm center of difficulties in 
the metal trades, the efforts put forth by the 
various organizations to increase wages and bet- 
ter conditions has been successful to a very large 
degree, and Erie today, from a trade union stand- 
point, shows a vast difference from one year ago. 


Friday, October 17, 1913. 


The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
cent per day. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 


Herman’s Hats 
UNION MADE 


BD 


2396 MISSION STREET 
AT TWENTIETH 


Phone Market 3285 
P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 
UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION ST. 


Orders premptly attended te Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Home Phone M 3285 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


‘ e 
Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 
REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY- 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
Optician 


Largest and finest as- 

sortment in Diamonds, 

Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 

ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 

Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 

las and Silver Novelties. 

715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 

2593 Mission St., near 22nd 

James %. Sorensen All Watch Repairing Warranted 

for 2 Years 


res and Jreas. 


Ibany Beer 


‘‘Brewed in California’”’ 


Friday, October 17, 1913. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly session of the board of di- 
rectors was held Tuesday, October 14, 1913, Presi- 
dent J. J. Matheson presiding. 

Resigned: A Severi. 

Transfer deposited: 
47. 

Permission granted members to volunteer for 
benefit given by Cloak Makers’ Union, Friday, 
October 17th; also for benefit of F. Robertson 
of Carmen’s Union, Oakland, on October 24th. 

The regular monthly session of the union was 
held Thursday, October 9th. An assessment of 
10 cents per week per member was levied in 
support of unions now on strike. 

The delinquent list will appear in next week’s 
issue of the “Labor Clarion.” Pay up and avoid 
publication. 

Members are requested to settle picnic ticket 
accounts as the same will be charged as dues on 
next quarter. 

Mr. R. L. Yanke, ex-president of Local No. 6, 


P. Santoemma, Local No. 


-has returned from a two years’ visit through the 


United States and Old Mexico. Mr. Yanke looks 
hale and hearty and brought some very excellent 
cigars back with him. 

Any leader having “The Portola Girl March,” 
Lelia France, composer, is requested to play this 
number in the Portola day parade. 

ee ee 
BAKERS’ BIG GAIN. 

A Worcester, Mass., local labor paper, the 
“News,” says in a recent issue that the phenom- 
enal success that has been attained by the Bakery 
Workers’ Union, not only in the entire country, 
where the union is recorded as having made great 
gains in both membership and improved work- 
ing conditions, but in New England as well, in 
some cases wages having been increased as much 
as 25 per cent. The New England conditions are 
due in a large measure to the activities of the 
Anti-Bread Trust Conference, which ,spends its 
greatest efforts in fighting the bread trust 
through the advocacy of the union label. In all 
the principal cities the conference has secured 
splendid conditions for the members of local un- 
ions. Probably the greatest single gain secured 
was by the Brockton, Mass., Union, whose mem- 
bers secured an increase of $3 a week, and also 
a reduction in hours. The bakers have developed 
a continuous fighting spirit and their trade union 
record during the past year is one that may with 
profit be emulated. 
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ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 

The recent convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in Boston di- 
rected that a committee be appointed for the pur- 
pose of taking under consideration the establish- 
ment of a home for sick, incapacitated and aged 
members of the organization. The idea presented 
to the convention, which crystallized in the ap- 
pointing of the committee, contemplates the 
building of an institution along similar lines of 
the Printers’ Home, maintained by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Another important action taken was pro- 
vision for the organization of telephone opera- 
tors and women who are employed in the large 
electrical plants in the country. Heretofore these 
unions have been designated as sub-locals, but 
are hereafter to be attached directly to the in- 
ternational union, and are to be known as class 
A and class B locals. St. Paul and San Francisco 
are the two cities candidates for the next con- 
vention and the place of meeting will be decided 
by a referendum vote, as will also all other legis- 
lation enacted by the convention. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP VICTORY. 
By Edward P. E. Troy. 

Municipal ownership has triumphed in Pasa- 
dena. Private ownership and its regulation is 
a failure. For six years that city has owned its 
electric plant. Formerly the people of Pasadena 
paid fifteen cents per kilowatt for current. The 
city commenced with a rate of eight cents. As 
business increased it was reduced, until now it 
is but five cents. This is one-third the rate the 
Los Angeles Edison Company made the people 
pay when it had a monopoly. 


The Edison Company formerly had control of 
the entire southern part of the State. It con- 
ducted its business with the usual insolence of 
private monopoly in a public service. Citizens 
complained that they were treated arbitrarily and 
tudely, and grossly overcharged. They could 
get no relief, until Pasadena threatened to build 
its own plant. Rates were immediately reduced 
in that city to twelve and a half cents. The city 
persisted in its determination to build a plant. 
Bonds were voted for that purpose. The com- 
pany brought suit to prevent their sale. 


The City Council then levied a direct tax, and 
built a plant for $52,000. Manufacturers would 
not sell the city electrical machinery, as they 
were threatened with the loss of the business of 
the associated electrical monopolies. Finally the 
plant was in operation. The Pasadena “Star” 
charged that a former manager attempted to be- 
tray the city and accomplish the purpose of the 
Edison Company in destroying the city plant. 

The Edison monopoly undercut the rate of 
the municipal plant, but continued to make all 
of the surrounding towns pay twelve and a half 
cents, and Los Angeles nine cents. The success 
of Pasadena forced the monopoly to reduce rates 
finally to ten cents in outside towns. In Los 
Angeles, the local Public Utility Commission, 
after a long struggle, got the rate down to six 
cents, or 20 per cent higher than Pasadena’s 
small municipal plant is charging. 

On complaint, the Railroad Commission, after 
hearing the evidence of the Edison Company, 
found that it could not reduce the rate, outside, 
below eight cents. The company is furnishing 
hydro-electric, the cheapest and least efficient 
current produced, and the people of those towns 
are paying 60 per cent more for it than is paid 
in Pasadena. The latter’s municipal plant has 
steam-generated current, which costs more to 
manufacture and gives the best service. Pasa- 
dena now has a plant worth $500,000, and is earn- 
ing a net income, after paying all operating, 
maintenance and sinking fund charges, of over 
8 per cent. 

In San Francisco, the rate was nine cents 
until last year, when it was reduced to eight 
cents. Some months ago the Supervisors reduced 
it to six cents. The Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company secured an injunction against its en- 
forcement, on the oath of its officers that six 
cents is lower than cost. 


Another vital difference between municipal 


ownership and private ownership of a public 
utility is to be found in the fact that Manager 
Koiner has the respect and confidence of the 
entire community in Pasadena, because of his 
integrity and the splendid service he has given 
to the people of that city; while in San Fran- 
cisco, three of the directors of the Gas and 
Electric Company—Messrs. Martin, De Sabla and 
Drum—were indicted by the grand jury, charged 
with bribing Supervisors to keep up gas rates. 


_—— 

No one can be a great thinker who does not 
recognize that, as a thinker, it is his first duty 
to follow his intellect to whatever conclusions 
it may lead.—J. S. Mill, 
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GETTING TO HEAVEN. 
By Norman Duxbury. 

Too many people want everybody to go to 
heaven their own particular way, when any way 
that gets there is the proper road to take. 

The ideal of heaven is everywhere; the church 
has a most beautiful heaven, to be entered after 
we die; the ideal is fine. The political parties 
universally start out to bring a heaven on earth, 
but they never bring it; their ideals and aims 
are all right but their manner of bringing it is 
for their own class, while the majority of people 
remain outside the palings. 

Many men have laid down splendid systems, 
as Plato, Jesus, Rousseau and Henry George, but 
it remained for the giant intellect of a Karl Marx 
to make clear the way in which they would be 
applied. Rousseau stated most clearly the prin- 
ciples of society and their relation one to the 
other and fired the generous breasts of a gener- 
ation of men,—but—he did not know the manner 
in which these principles would be applied, he 
could not take into consideration the fact that 
men always think and act in accordance with 
their own interests to the exclusion of others. 

The imagination of all classes in France were 
fired by Rousseau’s social contract, wherein he 
proclaimed that all men are born free and equal 
and everywhere are in chains, even the classes 
who ruled and laid heavy burdens on the people 
were enraptured at its reasonableness and beauty, 
little thinking that it was the most effective and 
destructive—social dynamite—that ever was, it 
was the rallying cry, a call for battle at a time 
when the rights of men must be fought for. 

The rapidly growing moneyed class rallied the 
social forces into a destructive tidal wave that 
beat against the barriers of privileges and over- 
whelmed them. 

What are the results? The moneyed class who 
led the revolution are now in the places of power 
and have forgotten, or are blind to, the principles 
they so bravely proclaimed, of liberty, equality, 
fraternity; they—as masters ever have—simply 
acted in accordance with their own interests and 
cannot see the misery and poverty of the classes 
below them; their thoughts are stratified. Karl 
Marx pointed out this fact and showed that his- 
tory is a series of struggles by each class for 
mastery, and he made clear the law that no help 
could come to the working class from above; if 
they get anything they must help themselves, 
must agitate, educate, organize and do—and Marx 
issued his clarion call to the twentieth century. 
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UNION STORE 
Brown & Kennedy 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty 
Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Francisco 
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Phone Market 6478 Suits to Order 


M. BAUM 
Union Tailor 


540 Valencia St., Bet. 16th and 17th 


Suits Cleaned and Pressed $1.00 
Workmanship and Fit Guaranteed 
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You Are Invited 


To inspect our new offices located 

at 602-610 Pantages Bldg., 935 Market 

St. Information gladly given. 
Membership 50c. a month. 


The Anton Hospital 
Assoctatton 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
October 10, 1913. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by Secretary 
O’Connell. Owing to the absence of president 
and vice-president, who were attending con- 
vention of the State Federation of Labor, nomi- 
nations for temporary chairman were called for. 
Brother Decker was elected temporary chairman. 
Chair appointed Brother Bonsor temporary vice- 
president. All other officers present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Carpenters No. 483—Paul Clifford, 


previous 


vice William Lyon resigned. Bakers No, 24— 
Marcel Wille, vice William Stoesch resigned. 


Pavers No. 18—John Boyle, vice J. W. Cullen. 

Communications—liled—From the following 
unions signifying intention of levying assessment 
for support of unions on strike: Carpenters No. 
483, Boiler Makers No. 410, Laundry Wagon 
Drivers No. 256, $25; Machinists No. 68, $100; 
Retail Delivery Drivers No. 278, $25; Tailors No. 
2, Photo Engravers No. 8, Bay and River Steam- 
boatmen, $45; Garment Workers No. 131, Beer 
Bottlers No. 293, $200; Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers No. 24, $40; Mailers No. 18, $14.70; 
Moving Picture Operators No. 162, $10.40; 
Theatrical Stage Employees No. 16, $12.60; Glove 
Workers No. 39, $o..0; Stable Employees No. 
404, $30; Stationary Firemen No. 86. From 
Painters and Decorators No. 274 of Stockton, 
donating $25 to the Light and Power Council. 
From Street Railway Employees, Division No. 
276 of Stockton, donating $10 to Light and Power 
Council; Elevator Constructors No. 18 of Los 
Angeles, donating $25 to Light and Power Coun- 
cil. From Waiters No. 30, stating they have 
withdrawn their objections to the application of 
Cooks No. 44 for a boycott on Tait-Zinkand Cafe 
and will co-operate. From State Building Trades 
Council, enclosing receipt for $610 to the Tveit- 
moe defense fund and thanking Council and 
unions contributing. From Western Federation 
of Miners, thanking Council and Sailors’ Union 
for donation. From Light and Power Council of 
California, acknowledging donation in the sum 
of $130.35 for the support of their members now 
on strike. From Press Assistants No. 33, re- 
questing co-operation of Council in having the 
official journal of the Woodmen of the World 
printed in a union shop. Moved that request be 
complied with; carried, and secretary instructed 
to communicate with Woodmen of the World. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Cloak 
Makers’ No. 8, applying for boycott on several 
cloak and suit houses in San Francisco. From 
United Laborers No. 1 of San Francisco, enclos- 
ing amendments to constitution. From Chauf- 
feurs No. 265 and Joint Executive Council of 
Teamsters, enclosing wage scale and agreement. 
From Cloak Makers, requesting Council to pur- 
chase $50 worth of tickets for entertainment to 
be given by that organization. From Cooks No. 
44, advising Council that executive board has 
granted union action on Hale Bros. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Daniel O’Connell and others, in reference 
to calling of conference for the purpose of re- 
forming the judicial procedure of the State of 
California. 

Reports of Unions—Cloak Makers—Still on 
strike; will give benefit entertainment at Valencia 
Theatre, October 17th. Waiters—Requested un- 
ions when giving dances to hire union waiters if 
refreshments are served. Gas and Water Work- 
ers—Reported having donated $20 to Pressmen 
and $20 to Cloak Makers. NHatters—Levied as- 
sessment. Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 4— 
Will consider proposition of levying assessment 
at next meeting. Boot and Shoe Workers—Have 
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levied assessment; strike at Buckingham & 
Hecht factory and members assessed to assist 
those members on strike. Printing Pressmen— 
Signed up with another shop. Musicians—Levied 


assessment. Carpenters No. 483—Have levied 
assessment. Cigar Makers—Have levied an as- 


sessment on members of 50 cents per month for 
benefit of unions on strike. Carpenters No. 1082 
—Levied assessment until end of this year; fur- 
ther action will be taken then if necessary. 
Press Assistants—Reported thugs attacking their 
members; had two arrests and cases will come 
up for trial. 

Label Section—Reported successful exhibition 
at the Mechanics’ Fair. Minutes printed in “La- 
bor Clarion.” 

Executive Committee—Recommended that Mr. 
Nasser, proprietor of the Castro Theatre, employ 
a member of Moving Picture Operators’ Union, 
and failing to do so, recommends that Council 
declare its intention to levy a boycott upon the 
Castro Theatre; concurred in. On the complaint 
of Building Trades Council that members of 
Cemetery Workers’ Union No. 10634 were doing 
cement workers’ work in the construction of a 
columbarium at Cypress Lawn Cemetery, com- 
mittee recommends that the secretary be in- 
structed to communicate with Cemetery Workers’ 
Union, requesting them to withdraw their mem- 
bers from the building in question and stick to 
their own jurisdiction within the cemeteries; con- 
curred in. 

Auditing Committee—Consisting of Brothers 
Spencer, Campbell and Schuppert reported favor- 


ably on all bills, and warrants were ordered 
drawn for same. 

Delegate Nolan of Molders’ Union No. 164, 
now Congressman from the Fifth District of 


California, addressed the Council, giving a de- 
tailed account of the various measures affecting 
labor now under discussion in Washington. He 
was very optimistic on the final determination of 
these bills. 

Receipts—Milkers, $4; Cemetery Workers, $8; 
Sign Painters, $4; Carpenters No. 483, $20; Street 
Railroad Employees, $4; Bookbinders, $6; Car- 
penters No. 1082, $10; Printing Pressmen, $8; 
Stationary Firemen, $8; Horseshoers, $4; Butch- 
ers No. 115, $12; Soda Water Drivers, $6; Stone 
Cutters, $2; Stable Employees, $8; Blacksmiths 
No. 168, $4; Waitresses, $14; Gas and Water 
Workers, $14; Laundry Wagon Drivers, $8; Office 
Employees, $8; Blacksmiths’ Helpers, $4; Car- 
penters No. 1640, $4; Milk Wagon Drivers, $10; 
Steam Shovelmen No. 29, $4; Pavers No. 18, $6; 
Chaufteurs No. 265, $4; Hatters, $2; Retail De- 
livery Drivers, $6; Brass and Chandelier Workers, 
$4; Label Section, $7; Light and Power Council, 
$60; Unions on Strike, $892.50. Total, $1155.50. 

Expenses—Seerctary, $40; office postage, $5; 
“Bulletin,” 30 cents; stenographer, $25; stenog- 
rapher, $21; legal adviser, $25; stenographer, $9; 
Western Labor Immigration Conference, PS 
Mattie M. Barkley, multigraphing, $1.75; Under- 
wood Typewriter Company, mimeograph paper, 
$4; W. N. Brunt, $4; Postal Telegraph Cable Co., 
$1.40; Cloak Makers, $297.50; Printing Pressmen, 
$297.50; Light and Power Council, $257.50; Label 
Section, $7. Total, $1000.95. 

Council adjourned at 9:25 p. m. 

JOHN O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 


@ 
DATE SET FOR HEARING. 

The cases of Frank M. Ryan, president of the 
International of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Ironworkers, and twenty-seven other labor 
men, found guilty of conspiracy in the dynamite 
trials in Indianapolis, were set for hearing in the 
United States Court of Appeals in Chicago for 
October 28th, 29th and 30th. 

Each side will have a day and a half of court 
time to present its case. 


Association 
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G. B. BENHAM 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
728 EXAMINER (HEARST) BLDG. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 3485 


PRACTICES IN ALE CouRTS 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


Typewriting., Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 


Phones: Kearny 4997; J 1660 565 Pacific Bullding 


UNITED 


Brewery Workmen. 
“opieg 20 303 om] Be 81 [oq] 
SRA INP ee ‘200q SURED Beg 


Unien Label of the United 


<2, OF AMERICA 


COPYRIGHT &TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 
O’Farrell Street bet. 


@ r yi ly PALM Powell and Stockton 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


A GREAT LAUGHING SHOW. 


THE ALL STAR LAMBS’ GAMBOL SUCCESS, HAS- 
SARD SHORT'’S “DANCE REVERIES”; NELLIE V. 
NICHOLS, Sonzstress Comedienne; MACK & ORTH, 
presenting “The Wrong Hero”; FOUR ATHLETAS, 
a Combination of Grace, Beauty and Strength; 
ROSALIND COGHLAN, supported by Richard Pit- 


man, presenting “The Obstinate Miss Granger’; 
SWOR & MACK; KLUTING’S ENTERTAINERS; 


NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Last Week 
—Great Comedy Hit, LULU GLASER, with Thos. D. 
Richards in the Musical Play “First Love.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75e. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50e. 


PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and Make 
the World Better 


By insisting that your tailor place this label in your garment, you 
help to abolish the sweat shop and child labor. You assist in de- 
creasing the hours of labor and increase the wage. 


Labels are to be found within inside coat pocket, inside pocket of 
vest, and under the watch pocket in trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 e’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


CANT BUST EY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonauT SHIRTS 


J nN SY VOT te 8 
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SAFETY AT SEA. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield’s Committee 
on Aids and Perils to Navigation to prepare 
recommendations for the use of the American 
delegation to the London International Confer- 
ence on Safety at Sea, has made its report, recom- 
mending that: 

1. All ocean-going steamers, equipped with 
electricity, shall carry a searchlight so placed as 
to illumine all points of the horizon as far as 
practicable, and of sufficient power to distinguish 
a ship’s 24-foot boat at a distance of not less than 
one nautical mile on a clear dark night. 

2. All light vessels on important outside sta- 
tions shall be equipped with submarine bells. 
All ocean-going vessels shall be provided with 
means for detecting submarine-bell signals. 

3. The committee recommends that the inter- 
national rules of the road be modified so that 
carrying of range lights shall be obligatory in- 
stead of optional, as at present, and that all 
vessels shall also carry a fixed stern light. The 
international rules shall also be amended to pro- 
vide that every vessel navigated in the vicinity 
of icebergs or ice floes during darkness should 
go at moderate speed, having careful regard to 
circumstances and conditions; the use of rockets 
showing red should be restricted to distress sig- 
nals at night. 

4. The application of radiotelegraphy to the 

collection of weather reports from oceanic areas 
gives promise of securing to navigators a greater 
measure of safety from the perils of the sea than 
has hitherto been possible. Such a service nec- 
essarily would be international in character, the 
expense of which should be shared jointly by the 
nations most directly concerned. The committee 
recommends, in the interests of the future de- 
velopment of radio-meteorological services, that 
the existing meteorological service of each ad- 
ministration adopt as part of its program the 
organization of a radio service for the coastal 
waters pertaining to that administration. 
5. The committee recommends that meteoro- 
logical observations be made at Greenwich noon 
whenever a vessel during the preceding four 
hours has experienced a barometer reading below 
30 inches and falling continuously or has dis- 
covered other symptoms of approaching storm. 
That class of meteorological information which 
transcends all others as regards its value to 
shipping is the storm or hurricane warning, par- 
ticularly the latter. It should not be a difficult 
matter to ultimately provide a system of warn- 
ings for these destructive storms which shall be 
little, if any, inferior to the system of warnings 
for storms which pass over the land. The com- 
mittee considers this warning service as promis- 
ing more beneficial results than the project of 
distributing warnings to vessels in mid-ocean, and 
therefore emphasizes the importance of concen- 
trating all means at the command of meteoro- 
logical services on the development of an efficient 
warning service for coastal and _ sub-tropical 
waters. 

6. The United States Naval Observatory has 
developed a time service by radio which has 
proved of great value to shipping, and the com- 
mittee recommends a consideration of the de- 
sirability of requesting all governments to estab- 
lish a like service. 

7. For many years the important steamship 
lines traversing the North Atlantic Ocean be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and the 
ports of Europe have agreed among themselves 
that their vessels should hold to certain pre- 
scribed lanes. This plan should be broadened by 
making the steamship lanes obligatory to steam- 
ships. Governments should pass legislation re- 
quiring the steamships under their respective 
flags to adhere strictly to steamship lanes pre- 
scribed by them. These lanes should be agreed 
upon in the International Conference. 

8. The committee recommends that an inter- 
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‘national ice patrol be established and that the 


annual responsibility and expense of maintaining 
this patrol be assumed by each of the several 
maritime nations in turn, the patrol to be con- 
ducted in accordance with a general plan to be 
formulated and agreed to by the several maritime 
nations concerned at the International Confer- 
ence. The ice patrol shall begin April Ist of each 
year and continue until the ice no longer con- 
stitutes a menace to navigation in the zone of 
the trans-Atlantic steamship lanes. At all times 
during the continuance of the patrol there must 
be at least one vessel present in the iceberg 
region. The patrol vessels shall determine the 
southerly, easterly, and westerly limits of the ice, 
and keep in touch with these fields as they move 
southward, in order that radio messages may be 
sent out daily giving the whereabouts of the ice, 
particularly ice in the vicinity of the regular 
trans-Atlantic lanes. 

9. The committee recommends that an en- 
deavor be made to reach an agreement with the 
several maritime nations interested in the trans- 
Atlantic trade, as follows: The United States to 
continue the destruction or removal of derelicts 
in the North Atlantic west of a line drawn from 
Cape Sable to latitude 34° longitude 70°, and 
thence to the Bahamas, and other maritime na- 
tions to maintain a suitable vessel or vessels for 
the purpose of destroying or removing derelicts 
east of said line. 


> 

HORSES, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Last Decoration Day, in addition to the cus- 
tomary parades of Civil War veterans, there 
were, in many cities parades of work-horses in 
which many of the horses wore blue, red and 
yellow ribbons, badges given by local humane 
societies in recognition of the care and merciful 
treatment given the horses by their owners. 
Such parades typified the emancipation of the de- 
fenseless horse from the overloading, the lash- 
ing, the cursing and rough treatment prevalent 
not many years ago. The propaganda against 
cruelty to horses has been so effective that now 
not only are most drivers humane in their treat- 
ment of these faithful servants, but a genuine 
pride is taken by owners in keeping their horses 
sleek-coated, with neatly combed manes and tails, 
superbly harnessed to handsome trucks and, 
above all, adequately nourished. 

Formerly drivers said that they must work 
their horses to the limit of every ounce of horse- 
power or that competitors would distance them 
by doing so. But experience has demonstrated 
that a mercifully treated horse is an economic 
advantage, because, though more work may be 
obtained for a brief space from a hard-driven 
horse, his earlier death ends surely in business 
loss. 

Employers of women and children in factory 
and sweat-shop are just beginning to see the 
same light. “Iinterprisers” have explained that 
they must drive thin-blooded, hollow-eyed, con- 
sumptive women to death, and employ children 
not much more than weaned, because of the fierce 
and utterly merciless competition between manu- 


facturers; but the idea is gradually gaining 
ground that such doings are an economic mistake 
and altogether too expensive to indulge in. The 
propaganda against these things, which is carried 
on by such enlightening and discriminating agen- 
cies as the American Consumer’s League, is doing 
much to force the public to realize that “the 
poverty of Lazarus makes itself felt in the house 
of Dives’—through infection-ridden garments 
conveyed from the sweat-shop, along the bargain 
counter, to the family of the purchaser. Humani- 
tarians are seeking and obtaining legislation in 
behalf of the human weakling. Is it too much to 
hope, asks “The Journal of the American Medical 
Association,” that the overworked woman and 
child will cease to exist at least as soon as the 
overworked and overdriven horse? 
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Clarion Call to Men Who Labor 


Buy your Shoes from 
the Store owned and 
controlled by members 
of Local 216, employed 
in the only Union Stamp 
Factory in the city. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


CPEN TILL 6 P. M. 
OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


UNIO 


UNION LABEL SHOE CO. 


Bet. 18th and 19th 


2267 MISSION ST. 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Cemmercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banka of 
San Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Corner Mission and Twenty-first Street 
RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and Seventh Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Haight and Belvedere Street 


June 30th, 1913: 


AMBOEBY 6, heteisrciecietys bs caeiae shavenrersiorshete(sre $55,644,983.27 
Capital actually paid up in Cash..... + 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 1,757,148.57 
Employees’ Pension Fund ........... 158,261.32 
Number of Depositors .................2000- 62,134 


Office Hours—10 o’clock A. M. to 8 e’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


A “treat that can’t be beat” 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Bourbon 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Oct., 
Orange on White. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premiums. 
Office, 26 Mint avenue, San Francisco. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


525 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 


FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 


Telephone Douglas 3178. 


OCTOBER, 1913 


LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
jMonotype Machines. 
¢Simplex Machines, 


(37) Altvater Printing Co..... ..-....2565 Mission 
(114) Arnberger, T. R..... ++ee.--718 Mission 
(126) Ashbury Heights Advance. »....-1672 Haight 
(48) Baldwin & McKay..... 166 Valencia 
(77) Bardell Art Printing Co -..343 Front 
(7) *Barry, Jas. H. Co 1124 Mission 
(82) Baumann Printing Co -....120 Church 
(73) *Belcher & Phillips. ist 511 Howard 
(14) Ben Franklin Press -.138 Second 
(196) Borgel & Downie. 11718 Mission 
(69) Brower, Marcus. 346 Sansome 
(3 } *Brunt, Walter N. Co. 880 Mission 
(4 Buckley & Curtin... 739 Market 
(220) Calendar Press.... 935 Market 
(176) *California Press. 340 Sansome 
(71) Canessa hs a) Co. 08 Montgomery 
(39) Collins, 3358 Twenty-second 
(22) Colonial Press. «eeeeee.516 Mission 
(206) Cottle Printing Co.............. 509 Sansome 
(157) Davis, H. L. Co............. ...25 California 
(179) Donaldson & Moir...... Seieiofeteeiere aie -568 Clay 
(46) Eastman & Co...... eieleve Wales -220 Kearny 
(54) Blite Printing Co.............. : 897 Valencia 
(62) Eureka Press, Inc..........s0.205 18 Mission 
(102) Fleming & Co......... netsh cere syecage Main 
(215) Fletcher, E. J. sais barb gehen eSB Bush 
(101) Francis- ‘Valentine ‘Co... Mesa eeeT Mission 
(203) *Franklin Linotype Co........ . 1509 Sansome 
(10T)) -Gallawher, (GiGi sissies a ivaseiee ese 311 Battery 
G92) Garrad: (Geos Bees aicists ar. Sie seis clos 268 Market 
GIBA Gilles Cots \cinscos sheen aCe 2257 Mission 
(17) Golden State Printing Conese ceeme 42 Second 
(140) Goldwin Printing Co..... Bihotomee 1757 Mission 
GUSO} Grimich, FO Be aay ae = crctwre one. cererans -540 Valencia 
(5 _) Guedet Printing Co....... ele ewersrelorele 325 Bush 
(LZ) SHANG: Ft, Ee sat sisvei sieielsalieneiots -.-.261 Bush 
(20) Hancock Bros...........-...2022 0. 263 Bush 
(158) Hansen Printing Co..... sisters arsnatate 259 Natoma 
(216) Hughes Press............. «eeeeee--- 2040 Polk 
(185) Iler Printing Co., Inc............ 516 Mission 
C42.) JOwish Voice. 204.66. oe sic es sane 340 Sansome 
(124) Johnson, E. C. & Co............ 1272 Folsom 
(168) *Lanson & Lauray........... -534 Jackson 
(23%). Diasky: bse mccaciicc csiemse sec 11203 Fillmore 
(50) Latham & Swallow................ 243 Front 
(108) Levison Printing Co.......... 1540 California 
CU Te OCT eS 5 Eat OD ease ere iy ++e++e--2305 Mariposa 
(135) Lynch, Dip) pas stelardoacaneleta evaliaies centers 3388 Nineteenth 
( 23) Majestic WIROBE a o's: ah eles slo e lo chee eee ayes 
CLUS) WEGrHe NN OOO. 5 osc sccs cncase sacera sa bles 7 Fourth 
(95) *Martin Linotype Co......... 215 inldesdorit 
(79) McElvaine Press, The ........... 1182 Market 
(1 } Miller & Miller..... seratelels -.-619 Washington 
(68) Mitchell & Goodman................ 362 Clay 
(58) Monahan, John........... +++....311 Battery 
(24) Morris-Sheridan Co................ 343 Front 
(96) McClinton, M. G. & Co........ 445 Sacramento 
(72) McCracken Printing Co......... -806 Laguna 
(80) ecccee. 218 Ellis 
(55 ) -928 Fillmore 
(91) MeNicoll, John R. 216 Leidesdorff 
(208) *Neubarth & Co., -509 Sansome 
CES) Devin, Co Ws ics. 5 oc 0's, 54.6 carn ely eta 154 Fifth 
(87) Norcross, Frank G............. .-1246 Castro 
(149) 35 Montgomery Ave. 
(104) -215 Leidesdorft 
(59) 484 Sacramento 
(187) 5 First 
(81) 753 Market 
(110) 317 Front 
(143) Progress Printing Co 228 Sixth 
(64) Richmond Banner, The. 320 Sixth Ave 
(32) *Richmond Record, The. 5716 Geary 
(61 )- *Rincon. Pub, Co, «<6 sccda 643 Stevenson 
(26) Roesch aa Louis...... Fifteenth and Mission 
CTS) Hesal, So Kis cee wes eats aa e 517 Columbus Ave. 
(83) Samuel, win Biche salle ioasaveiane dine Oritenivon é Larkin 
(30) Sanders Printing iOOers as ois eae 443 Pine 
(145) $S. F. Newspaper Union....... -818 Mission 
(84) *San Rafael Independent... .San ‘Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin.......... San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News................ Sausalito, Cal. 
(152) South City Printing Co..South San Francisco 
( 6 ) Shannon-Conmy Printing Co....509 Fansome 
(15) Simplex System Co.................. 136 Pine 
— *Shanley Co., The.............. 147-151 Minna 

29) Standard Printing Ole A citations cen acs 324 Clay 
tars Starkweathers, Inc................. 343 Front 

27) Stern Printing OO eencis smrecia tie 527 Commerctal 
(88) Stewart Printing Co............ 1264 Market 
eas} Stockwitz Printing Co............. 1212 Turk 
( 63 pi heir, Mees IBTORG ss aa dreisltve gece eicleiernata 66 Turk 
(137) The Co-Operative Press...... -5 Guerrero 
(177) United Presbyterian Press. 1074 Guerrero 
(51) Wagner & Widup Printing Go...1071 Mission 
(35) Wale Printing Co.......... Rr eiezerats ey Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Co........ 30 Sharon 
(36) West End aoe eryishsiaveiehacaioe «..2385 California 
(LOG) Wileokt 6 CO. oa iick oc picnics season ved 320 First 
(34) Williams, A i PeReN ns pee CO ....410 Fourteenth 
(44) *Williams Printing Co......... 348A Sansome 
(76) Wobbers, Inc................ +++-.774 Market 
(112) Wolff, Louis A........ ceeeeee..64 Elgin Park 


Haule, A. L. Raindery Co. 
John F. Hogan Co. salnieiats/ave are 
Marnell, William & Co.....:2: Halslevare 
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32 Malloye, Frank & Co............251-253 Bush 
130) McIntyre, John B..,.....++++++-523-531 Clay 

(81) Pernau Publishing Co............751 Market 
(110) Phillips, Bae tee a to einceae « Front 
(223) Rotermundt, Hugo L. ...545-547 Mission 
(200) Slater, John_A....... eine e oats 147-151 Minna 
(132) Thumier & Rutherford. . brofelerncuns 117 Grant Ave. 
(133) Webster, Fred..... ....-Ecker and Stevenson 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
(240) National Carton and Label Company 
Bivieleieiel Sisidiclele cle eilerevs elec aeielsc ee La rivet “Mission 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


(230) Acme Lithograph Co............... 
S. E. Cor. Front and Commercial 


f299) Mitchell Post Card Cos.i is oscccss 3 Army 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis......Fifteenth and Mission 
MAILERS. 
(219) Rightway Mailing Agency........ 880 Mission 
NEWSPAPERS, 
139) *Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian..340 Sansome 
8 PUNO C: aio. ves es wis g's ssa ene 67 Market 
121) California Demokrat...Cor. Annie and Jessie 
11) *Call, The...... seeeeeeeeeThird and Market 
40) *Chronicle ..2.2222252022 -Chronicle Building 
41) Coast Seamen’s Journal..........44-46 East 
25) *Dailvy News......... eferaveieee eeeeoterece 340 Ninth 
94) Journal of Commerce. .Cor. Annie and Jessie 
21) Labor Clarion....... 316 Fourteenth 


cs 
_ 


*La Voce Hes Popolo. 
*Leader, The........ 
L’Echo ‘de LOuest. as 
*L’Italia Daily News. 
Organized Labor..... 
Pacific Coast Merchan 
MP OSE) | oo vis ers Snes! sities eiste 
*Recorder, The........ 643 Stevenson 
Richmond Record, The. 12. .5716 Geary 
*San Rafael Independent. San Rafael, Cal. 
*San Rafael Tocsin........ .-San Rafael, Cal. 
Sausalito News................ Sausalito, Cal. 
SStary “DHeis ins sccters acters ete 1122-1124 Mission 


-641 Stevenson 
643 Stevenson 


ENOL LL LL fm, fl LO fl fm fm. 
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-) S 
~ 

OO eee 


PRESSWORK. 


(134) Independent Press.. -348A Sansome 
tis33 Lyons. J. F......... -330 Jackson 


-.509 Sansome 


Periodical Press Room 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
(205) Brown, oof Engraving Co., 109 New Mont- 


LA hed Art and “Engraving Sierses esate oaks 343 Front 
--76 Second 
——— 


UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 


San Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co., 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 


Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co., 826 Webster St., Oakland 
Sears Photo-Engr. Co., 327 E. Weber St., St’ck’t’n 
OLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 


(232) Porbet, f ER rs ee ate yen ech orn 69 City Hall Ave. 
ee 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Works, San Rafael. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133’ Powell. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
ee 


The lockout of the moving picture operators 
and musicians employed in the “movies” of Cin- 
cinnati has been ended by the signing of an 
agreement between the Owners’ League and the 
unions involved. The contesting parties were 
brought together and after a long conference an 
agreement was arrived at satisfactory to all con- 
cerned and a good feeling now exists, which in- 
dicates a long reign of peace. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


The quarterly meeting of the Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society was well attended and im- 
portant business was transacted, the principal of 
which was the changing of the constitution mak- 
ing members of Mailers’ Union No. 18 eligible to 
membership. F. J. Bonnington, S. A. Ranzoni, 
J. C. Domergue and Neal Henderson were in- 
itiated. The matter of making members of Oak- 
land Typographical Union eligible for member- 
ship was also considered, to be reported on at 
the semi-annual meeting. 


J. Lees, chairman of the Los Angeles “Exam- 
iner” chapel, is visiting San Francisco for a few 
days. 

The State iypobraphical Conference was or- 
ganized last week at Fresno during the conven- 
tion of the California State Federation of Labor. 
The conference will hold annual meetings in 
conjunction with the State Federation conven- 
tions. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, G. A. Thomas of Sacramento; secretary, 
Ray W. Baker of Fresno; vice-presidents, C. F. 
Roberts of Bakersfield, H. N. Doty of Stockton, 
J. F. Patterson of Oakland, W. E. Pitschke of 
San Francisco, Seth R. Brown of Los Angeles, 
Harry Huff of Pasadena. 


The committee on revision of the constitution 
and by-laws, elected at the last meeting, hereby 
request any and all members of the union having 
any suggestions to make pertaining to amend- 
ments or alterations of the union laws, to appear 
before the committee and present same for con- 
sideration. If unable to appear they are re- 
quested to mail such suggestions to the secretary 
of the committee, W. E. Pitschke, room 701 
Underwood building. The first meeting of the 
committee for the above purpose will be held at 
the union headquarters Sunday, October 19th, 
from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m. 


John Johnson, who was killed in an elevator 
accident in the H. S. Crocker office in this city 
last week, was foreman of the Crocker office in 
Sacramento and a member of Sacramento Typo- 
graphical Union No. 46. He was a man who had 
a host of friends in the Capital City, and his 


unfailing courtesy won the esteem of every mem- 


ber of the printing fraternity with whom he came 
in contact. 

Fred N. Loring was married to Mrs. Estelle 
Shimmin in San Rafael on October 10th. Both 
are residents of Willits, Mendocino County, 
where the groom is editor and proprietor of the 
Willits “News.” Mr. Loring was a member of 
the Hicks-Judd chapel before the disturbance of 
1906, and his former associates wish him the pro- 
verbial long and happy wedded life. 

At Springfield, Mass., the local typographical 
union has made an investigation into so-called 
“kitchen print shops,” and its report is to the 
effect that ninety-one of these places were found 
in that city. It was asserted that during recent 
years many men and women have bought small 
printing presses and have done much printing 
for various persons, stores and churches. It was 
also reported that even a minister had purchased 
such a printing press and had been doing work in 
his home. It is further claimed that some of 
these small print shops are located in basements 
surrounded by unsanitary conditions. Efforts are 
to be put forth to eliminate these disease-breed- 
ing places. 


Funeral Work a Specialty Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. O’Connor 
Florist 


2756 Mission Street Between 23rd and 24th 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. 
Headquarters phones, Market 56: Home M 1226. 


Label Section—Meets first and third Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 


Assoelated Union Steam Shovelmen No. 2—Meet second Sunday each 
month at 12 o’clock at 215 Hewes Bldg. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 
Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet Ist Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Shubert Hall, 
16th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days. Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
3265 16th. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, 507 Mission, R. 307. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 


Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Meet Brewery Workers’ Hall, aach 
Monday evening. 

Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Mall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, 1876 Mission; Headquarters, 1876 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Tiv Hall, Albion Ave. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 
Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Ave. 
8. T. Dixon. business agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 


Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall, J. J. Kane, secretary, 112 Collingwood. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 803 
Sixth. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 83 
Sixth. ls 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 


Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 P. M., at 348 
Van Ness ave. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meets Ist Wednesday, 
Native Sons’ Bldg., 414 Mason. Headquarters, 608 Pacific Bldg. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Gardaners Protective Union No. 13,020--Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Lator Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays; headquarters 1254 
Market; heurs, 10 to 11 a. m. 


2—Meet alternative Fridays, Building 
3—Mect alternate Mondays, Building 


5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 


31—Meet Mondays, 224 


Building Trades 


Hatters—Jas. MoCrickard. secretary, 1154 Market. 
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Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagun Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 


Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays: headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Underwood Bldg., 535 Market. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist anu 50 Wridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble pwvormers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


“Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 24 and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 


Temple. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays, 
10 East. 


Metal Polishers—Mest 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meer ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 D. m., 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 


Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Moldees: Aurillary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
4th. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicilans—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall; 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. S. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet lst Monday, Labor Council Hall, $16 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays: 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Laber Temple, 316 14th. 
Retail Clerks No. 4832—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at K. P. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., K. P. Hall. 
Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet lst Thursdays, Laber Council Mall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Washington 
Square Hall. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall. 316 14th 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Council 
Hall. 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Fireman—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th: headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, Golden 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Ist Wednesdays, in Assembly 
Hall, Monadnock Building. 


Street Railway Employces—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d Thursday evening, 
316 14th. 


Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; headquarters, 
Rm. 701 Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 


Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 
United Glass Workere—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of 8. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays at Red Men’s Hall, 3053 16th. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet T»esdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 151 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Wireless Telegraphers—10 East, Room No. 17. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. Hannah Nolan. secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 


FAIR MILK DEALERS. 


MILK WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION, LOCAL 226, here- 
in calls your attention to the FAIR DAIRIES, that 
you will be able to get a fair product from. We 
request that you demand the same. 

Respectfully, 

M. W. D. U., Local No. 226. 


Office, 117 Capp Street. Phone, Park 1127 


July 7, 1913. 


Name and Address Phone 


++e+- ... Mission 4064 
+++.e+-Franklin 4577 

ates -Mission 8637 
Columbia D., 231 Franklin.......... -Market 483 
Christian & Sons, 1427 Valencia St....Mission 3875 
Central M. Co., 275 Tehama St......... Douglas 5829 
City M. Co., 71 28th St..................Mission 433 
Chrystal Cr., 1553 Turk St..............West 1193 
Dairy Delivery, 3550 19th St...........Market 2716 
Durham Farm D., 231 6th Ave.... «..Pacific 49 
Del Monte Cr., 386 Utah St....... Market 5776 
Del Monte Ranch D., 1919 Bush St. -.West 2736 


a ...Market 5343 
Excelsior D., 242 Chattanooga St...... Mission 6141 


Golden Nugget Cr., 1409 Polk St.....Franklin 432 
Hansen, Nick., 617 Amazon........... Mission 1599 
sioiawiareioe Pacific 2260 
Jersey Dairy, 3110 Fillmore..... oereeee. West 4017 
seeeeeeee-Pacific 1118 


+ee.-e.-.Park 100 
Merced D., 1507 Broderick St........... West 1389 


Marin Co. M. P. Co., 20 Oak Grove Ave.Kearny 3146 
se eeeeee cess. West 968 
+.....-Mission 1683 
seeeeeee..-Mission 962 


Morning Star, 200 Ney St............ -Mission 7530 
Mayflower D., 418 Florida St........ --Mission 3070 
Noe Valley D., 4108% 25th St........... Mission 863 


., 1276 16th Ave So. 
Portland D., 325 Hanover St 


Purity Cr., 1370 Sacramento St...... -+...West 9005 
.+.-.Mission 1925 
sseeeeeeee- Franklin 560 
----West 1285 


San Carlos D., 145 Noe St........ ee ote Park 486 
San Pablo D., 3642 17th St............ ....Park 6397 
San Mateo Co. D., 1818 Howard St...... Market 1416 


Sunnyside D., 726 Valley St... 
Silver D., 234 Richland Ave. 


Sherry Freitas Co........ ate c, --...-Kearny 305 
Sonome. Cr. 7710 Polk Sti. 60... s< Franklin 8274 
J. G. Thompsons D., 7 Bismark St....... West 4270 


Note—D for Dairy. 


| Notes in Union Life | 


During the week just closed the following | 
deaths have been reported: John J. Walsh of 
the carpenters, John Larson of the Alaska fisher- 
men, Nicholas S. Power of the ship caulkers, John 
J. Kilborn of the trainmen, Patrick Twohig of 
the riggers and stevedores, William Suling and 
Bernard McDonald of the molders. 

The office of the Labor Council was closed 
Wednesday out of respect to the late Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hagan, mother of Miss Sarah Hagan, who 
is the council’s stenographer. The funeral ser- 
vices for Mrs. Hagan were held Wednesday 
morning at St. Anne’s church and interment took 
place at the Holy Cross cemetery. In her be- 


teavement Miss Hagan has the deep sympathy of 
her many friends. 


Cr.—Creamery. 


State Labor Commissioner McLaughlin is mak- 
ing arrangements whereby he will receive daily 
reports from the branch offices in Sacramento, 
Los Angeles and San Diego. He expects that 
great results will be accomplished, both from a 
practical and statistical standpoint. 

International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers, No. 64, will give an entertainment and 
ball on Saturday evening, November Ist, in Turn 
Verein Halli, Sutter and Devisadero streets. 

The steel plant of the Brooklyn navy yard ‘has 
shut down and seventy men have been discharged 
and several hundred others are affected by the 
change. 
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Store #2s*, Saturday 
Evenings 


B. HATSCHINSHI 


LABOR CLARION. 


Friday, October 17, 1913. 


| Store Open Saturday 
Evenings 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 
825 MARHET STREET, °??°S1TE, STOSHTON, STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


NEWEST ‘‘HI-TOE’’ SHAPE—Fancy Perforated Vamps— 


MEN’S PATENT COLT 
Blucher Lace Shoes 


$950 


DULL CALF TOPS—Newest‘‘Narrow Swing’’ tipped toes, 


Welt extension soles—Military Heels, Union Stamped, $3.50 | hand welt soles—Military Heels, Union Stamped 


Personal and Local 


Union Saturday night will vote on a 
monthly dues from 


Janitors’ 
proposition to 
50 cents to 75 cents. 


increase the 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of San 
Francisco has levied a weekly assessment in be- 
half of trade unionists on strike in this city. 
O'Neil and Pohlmann will represent the union in 
the Labor Council. 

Secretary E. E. Day of Los Angeles Local No. 
284 addressed the last meeting of the Bartenders’ 
Union, Local No. 41, Monday evening. Mr. Day 
will remain in this city for a short time. Eleven 
applications for membership were received and 
five men initiated. The sum of $25 was donated 
to the Everett Local Union, and $60 was expended 
in sick benefits. 

State Labor Commissioner John P. McLaugh- 
lin,’through his deputies, is conducting a state- 
wide investigation of labor camps, which will 
mean improved sanitary conditions for thousands 
of men. Already the field has been covered in 
the lumber and railroad camps of the counties of 
Lassen, Butte, Placer, Plumas, Shasta, Siskiyou 
and Del Norte, and a deputy is now working in 
Humboldt County. When a canvass of the north- 
ern counties is completed the work will be ex- 
tended to the south. 

The California State Federation of Journey- 
men Barbers, being denied assistance by the State 
Federation of Labor, has renewed its efforts in 
favor of a universal Sunday rest law in California. 
The State Federation of Barbers claim to have 
raised a large fund for the purpose of making a 
vigorous campaign in that direction, and intends 
to increase that fund by additional contributions 
from unions throughout California. 

Mrs. Winifred Hagan, mother of Miss Sarah o. 
Hagan, died last Sunday after an illness of two 
weeks, of pneumonia. Mrs. Hagan was a native 
of Ireland. The funeral was held last Wednesday 
from St. Ann’s Church. Interment was in Holy 
Cross Cemetery. Miss Hagan has the sympathy 
of the labor movement in her sad bereavement. 

John I. Nolan, Congressman from the Fifth 
District, who recently returned from Washington, 


where he attended the special session of Congress 
called by President Wilson to pass on the tariff 


| bills, addressed the Labor Council last Friday 


| See We 


| Smith, 


night, explaining the work of the special session 
and the prospects of labor legislation when Con- 
gress convenes in regular session in December. 
Congressman Nolan was given a rousing recep- 
tion by the delegates as he entered the hall. 

A mass meeting for the purpose of raising 
funds for the defense of the hop pickers arrested 


| as a result of the recent riots in the vicinity of 


Wheatland will be held next Sunday afternoon 
at Jefferson Square Hall, 925 Golden Gate avenue, 
under the auspices of the International Workers’ 


| Defense League. 


The San Francisco Post Office Clerks’ Union 
has completed arrangements for its sixth annual 
ball on next Saturday evening, October 18th, in 
Native Sons’ Hall. The decorative features of 
the ball will be unusually elaborate. The various 
committees are striving to make this year’s event 
the most enjoyable ever given by the postal 
clerks. The following members will serve on the 
committees: Arrangements committee—Walter 
G. Hancock, chairman; John A. Gillmour, Joseph 
A. Burns, John H. Galleher, Albert M. McGee. 
Floor committee—Frank A. Haas, floor manager; 
Joseph L. Bell and Edward J. Archer, assistants; 
W. N. Barrett, J. A. Barnes, J. M. Bertram, O. S. 
Campbell, D. Clausen, Tyler Cole, W. P. Dona- 
hue, L. E. Derre, J. I. Driscoll, R. M. Grellman, 
Jos. Hanson, J. E. Foley, G. M. Gardner, E. J. 
Gordon, F. T. Lytle, W. E. Lanthier, E. C. Lind- 
berg, F. D. Martell, F. W. Norton, M. W. Pierce, 
Tracy. Reception committee—James P. 
Whitney, chairman; J. W. Brison, V. E. Bertucci, 
A. M. Carah, H. Doherty, J. F. Fassler, J. A. 
Freitas, Geo. Gassman, W. J. Hannigan, J. J. 
Hodnett, T. H. Huling, T. V. Krohn, H. A. Lane, 
E. G. Marxen, J. B. Muller, F. McDonald, D. C. 
B. Murphy, R. A. Hilliard, H. A. Sahlstrom, C. A. 
Small, J. M. Shorey, D. C. Slattery, E. L. A. 
A. C. Raymond, G. M. Torre. 


PRESSMEN WILL WIN. 

If there has ever been any doubt in the minds 
of San Francisco trade unionists as to whether 
the pressmen and feeders would win their fight 
against the unfair employers the trend of events 
during the past eighteen weeks has removed it. 
Every day furnishes new evidenec that the em- 
ployers are hopelessly beaten and that the only 
thing holding them together in their opposition 
to the unions is the heavy bond under which they 
are pledged, and many of them are so disgusted 
with the situation that it will be many a long day 
before they ever again so bind themselves. 


The pickets of the unions are so vigilant both 
night and day that the employers have not made 
a move since the strike started which the strikers 
were not ready to meet. As a consequence, but 
few competent pressmen have been secured and 
the offices are able to turn out nothing but the 
very roughest sort of work. 

Large quantities of work are being sent out of 
the city, some of it without doubt never to be 
returned to San Francisco, and consciousness of 
this is not pleasant to the stubborn employers 
who are now simply cutting off their noses to 
spite their faces. 

A number of thugs who have been beating up 
the pickets have been apprehended. Some of 
these were fined in the police court, while others 
are being held on more serious charges for trial 
before the Superior Court, and it is the belief of 
the strikers that some of the Franklin Associa- 
tion men will be involved in trials as a result of 
the operations of these thugs. 

All things considered it may be confidently 
asserted that the employers have not one chance 
in a thousand to defeat the unions, no matter 
how long the fight lasts. 

ee 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE. 

The last regular meeting of the Anti-Jap Laun- 
dry League was a very enthusiastic one. The 
work of the league is progressing very nicely 
and the hearty co-operation of all its friends in 
the cause is producing fruitful results. 

The league has outlined an extensive campaign 
in order to defeat for re-election Supervisors 
Koshland, Murphy, Mauzy and Caglieri, as these 
men by their votes have encouraged Asiatic com- 
petition in the laundry industry which, naturally, 
results in the undermining of the conditions 
which our wage earners have fought so hard to 
obtain. 

In this campaign the men and women working 
in the various white laundries deserve the support 
of all trade unionists and their friends who be- 
lieve in maintaining Caucasian standards of living. 

WM. T. BONSOR, Bus. Sec. 
-~o— 
STRIKE OF CLOAK MAKERS. 

The cloak makers have so systematized their 
picket system that they are now prepared to keep 
up the fight for an indefinite time. 

Financial assistance is coming in a regular and 
orderly manner and the strikers say they have 
settled down to a battle to a successful conclu- 
sion. Mass meetings are being held at frequent 
intervals and the purchasing public in this way 
is being enlightened as to the conditions prevail- 
ing and the causes of the strike. In this way a 
number of women have been interested who are 
aiding the cloak makers to win their strike. 

There have been no desertions and the situa- 
tion looks as good as ever. 


Smoke ‘“Royal’’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 
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